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INTRODUCTION 


This is the first book on Wilhelm Dilthey to^ be published 
in Enj^nd. It is overdue. This German philosopher, hardly 
known in this country, has been a growing influence in his own 
since the beginning of the present century, and his work deserves 
attention both for its inherent good sense and also for the fresh- 
ness of his themes. For Dilthey is an innovator and a pioneer. 
Many of the issues which he raises were implicit in the position 
reached by German philosophy before his time, but it is he who 
has drawn them together and revealed their full extent and 
meaning. Philosophy in the English-speaking world has hardly 
trodden these paths at all, and British and American readers 
will find much here that is novel and challenging. 

Dilthey’s life was uneventful. Bom in 1833 at Biebrich am 
Rhein, near Mainz, the son of a pastor of the Reformed Church, 
he intended at first to follow the same vocation, but, like so 
many of the great German philosophers, found while a student 
that his- real bent lay elsewhere. He obtained his Doctorate at 
Berlin in J864, and in 1867 begame Professor of Philosophy at 
Basel, where for a year he was a colleague of Jakob Burc^ardt. 
Then he moved to Kiel (1868), then to Breslau (1871), and 
finally in 1882 to Berlin, where he remained until his death in 191 1. 
His mind matured slowly. The trend of his interests and 
purposes was manifest from the start, and the main lines of 
what was to be his great work, his Critique of Historical Reason, 
were established as early as 1880 ; but the execution was attended 
by so many delays and side-excursions that death overtook him 
with the great work still unfinished, though ample material had 
been accumulated, which has been arranged and published by 
his literary executors. Through a literary veil in some ways 
uninviting it is possible to discern a philosophy of real originality, 
depth, and power. 

It is a “ critical ” philosophy in the Kantian sense, i.e. a 
philosophy devoted principally to questions of epistemology and 
logic, the latter term being taken to cover the methodology of 
the sciences. In this respect it agrees with what has been a 
dominant tradition in Anglo-Saxon thought all through modem 
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times, but in detail the questions which he raises are of a kind 
hardly faced by philosophers in the Anglo-Saxon world. 

To such readers the most novel and striking thing will 
probably be his delicate and detailed analysis of the process of 
understanding {das Verstehen) whereby we come to know our own 
mental life and that of others. Iliis is a side of epistemology 
which hats been steadily neglected since the very earliest times. 
Philosophers have devoted endless trouble to discussing how we 
come to be aware of physical objects and how far subjective 
elements enter into our experience of them. They have talked 
as if our world consisted entirely of such objects, and as if the 
knowledge of them were our chief intellectual concern. Yet 
the most significant of our experiences lie in our relations with 
other people, and the nature and extent of the knowledge which 
we can have of other people is a question of equad importaince 
with the first. Dilthey is the first philosopher in amy country 
to tackle the question seriously and systematicailly, and his work 
has started a new movement in German thought. 

From this follow naturally the various contributions which 
Dilthey makes to the study of methodology. Thus he hais made 
clear, as it was never made clean: before, the distinctive chairacter 
of the Geisteszvissenschqfien or human studies, showing on the one 
hamd that their aims, presuppositions, and methods are not 
those of the natural sciences, and on the other that in spite of 
this they are not a mere welter of subjective impressions, but 
have rigorous methods and controls of their- own. It is much 
to be regretted that “ science ” in English usually meains “ naturail 
science ”, and that the logiciams have yielded to this prejudice 
by taking the exact sciences as the. model of empirical investiga- 
tion aind drawing principles and illustrations admost wholly fi'om 
them. Wissenschaft in Germam has the proper sense of ainy 
methodical pursuit of knowledge. 

He has understood amd made clear that there cam be a kind 
of history which is not merely a history of institutions, but of 
the minds of men, a Geistesgeschichte ; amd that this is not the 
intuitive but chancy interpretattion which we often get from a 
novelist, but a genuine intellectual discipline. Likewise in pys- 
chology amd in sociology he has helped us to see that learning 
can be scientific without ceasing to be humame. Such writers 
as Simmel, Troltsch, amd Max Weber owe much to his spaidework. 
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Going deeper on the same lines,, he has warned psychology, 
sociology, and philosophy alike of a truth which they have often 
ignored — ^that though in a sense they have to study the nature 
of man, yet this nature can never be adequately expressed in 
fixed formulae, because man is part of the stream of history, 
and human nature is itself a changing product of changing 
conditions. In this sense all our knowledge of man, whether 
in the positive human studies or in philosophy, depends on 
historical knowledge and is an outgrowth fi*om that stem. This 
is not unlike what R. G.' Gollingwood has been trying to say in 
recent years. 

Going deeper still, Dilthey touches the foundations of logic 
and metaphysics by his analysis of the conditions which determine 
the formation of character and outlook. Philosophy has tradi- 
tionally recognized in certain first principles of absolute generality 
the foundations on which all knowledge and belief are based. 
To take these principles for granted as true and to work them 
up into a coherent picture of the skeleton structure of reality 
is to be a metaphysician. To enquire into the grounds on 
which our acceptance of the principles can be justified is to be 
a “ critical ” philosopher in Kant’s sense. What Dilthey has 
done is to show that the principles themselves do not form a 
single coherent system, that there are alternative sets of them, 
and that each set represents the way in which a particular type 
of mind views the world, a way which depends as much on 
affective and volitional factors as on intellectual considerations. 
This leads to a radical relativism, of which Dilthey is not afraid, 
because he has faced it and begun to see that even this does 
not mean the end of knowledge, though it means readjustment 
of some of its claims, especially the claims traditionally made 
by philosophy. This opens up a wide field which Dilthey him- 
self did not fully explore, but in which others have been active 
in and since his time. Again it has something in common with 
the recent teaching of R. G. Gollingwood. 

Dilthey is in all this a true successor of Kant and Hegel, a 
truer successor than many who have clung more closely to the 
actual words and doctrines of these masters. For Kant and 
Hegd are transition-points, they represent the break-up of old 
habits of thought and the coming of new problems and methods, 
but it remains for us to tread their road to the end. German 
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philosophy in the last hundred years has been attempting to do 
this, while philosophy in Britain and elsewhere was still worry- 
ing about whether Berkeley proves his point or whether Kant 
rehited Hume. This study of Dilthey v^l be worth while if it 
helps to bridge the gap between British traditionalism and German 
radicalism in the pursuit of philosophy. 

My thanks are due especially to the Master of Balliol, who 
introduced me to Dilthey’s writings eighteen years ago and 
guided my early studies in this field ; to Dr. Karl Mannheim, 
without whose encouragement this book would not have been 
written ; and to the Rev. Fr. Edward, O.S.B., for permission 
to incorporate several passages from a series of articles on Dilthey 
which I contributed several years ago to LcaidaU. Generous help 
has also been received from Dr. G. Misch, who read the book in 
proof and made many useful comments and suggestions. The 
debt of the bibliography to him is especially great. 

H. A. HODGES. 
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Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-igii) is a significant and influential 
figure in the history of German thought. Bom two years after 
the death of Hegel, and dying three years before the outbreak 
of the Four Years’ War, he spans the generations between the 
post-Napoleonic Restoration and the onset of the present world 
disturbances. He carried over something of the spirit of the age 
of romanticism into the age of scientific humanism, and brought 
the enthusiasm of Goethe into the midst of the bewilderment of 
the twentieth century. He was twenty-one at the time of 
Schelling’s death, twenty-seven at Schopenhauer’s. His life- 
time includes the entire career of Nietzsche and the publication 
of all the writings of Marx. He lived to read and discuss F. H. 
Bradley and William James, Bergson and Husserl, and to inspire 
a multitude of writers now living. Politically, he saw the work 
of Bismarck begun and ended, he saw the building up of Germany 
from a loose confederacy of States into a military empire which 
threatened the peace of Europe. 

The age through which he lived had an inner unity ; it was 
the age in which Europe at large became aware of a challenge 
to its traditions and a growing uneasiness about the future. The 
social structure, already shaken by the impact of the French 
Revolution, was further threatened by the consequences of the 
Industrial Revolution. Great masses of population were growing 
up with little attachment to existing social traditions and little 
reason to respect them. Their lives were dominated by the 
competitive spirit of industry, which left them little time and no 
background fbr the cultivation of the mind. Their influence 
was felt in literature, a debasing influence as Dilthey thought, 
in the coming of writers like Dickens, who were of this new urban 
public and wrote for it, sacrificing formal and constructive values 
for the sake of sentimental effect. The older cultivated classes 
felt a challenge to their existence and their way of life and thought, 
not only from the new public spawned by industry, but also fi'om 
among themselves. The Christian mythology, wUch had served 
as a framework for the thoughts of Europe since St. Augustine, 
had been quietly set aside in the eighteenth century. The 
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humaiust philosophy which succeeded it was already showing its 
inability to produce agreement among its own exponents, to 
create or maintain a common body of convictions. Behind the 
fagade of scientific progress, and partly because of it, all deeply 
reflective minds in the nineteenth century were disquieted. 

The problem was both more and less urgent in Britain than 
on the Continent ; more so, because the Industrial Revolution 
was further advanced here, and less so, in that the Christian 
tradition was more deeply rooted and there still seemed to be 
a chance of saving it. This' determines the form of the question 
as it appears in a series of British poets and prose writers of the 
period : what are we to make of the universe and how are we 
to conceive our place in it, in the light of oiur growing scientific 
knowledge ? By some this question was linked with a concern 
about the social and cultural effects of industrialization, and so 
took on a different form : how can life be made really worth 
living in the new world of science and machinery ? This is the 
problem of Ruskin and William Morris. 

For Dilthey, writing in Germany, the problem had a different 
shape from either of these. The Christian tradition was for him 
less in the centre of the picture. Though brought up in the 
Reformed Church and partly trained for its ministry, he found 
much in historic Christianity which was uncongenial, especially 
the otherworldliness of its outlook. His own ideals were 
Lessing and Goethe, the apostles of romantic humanism. To 
this, rather than to Christianity, he felt a threat in the prevailing 
spirit of contemporary science. He was aware of the Industrial 
Revolution, but it did not dominate his conception of the social 
problem. What was central in his view was the omnicompetent 
State of modem times, and over against it the social instability 
manifested in the revolutionary movements of the nineteenth 
century. He declared that the vital question of to-day is the 
problem of understanding and guiding the turbulent forces at 
work in modem society. He clung to the belief that the benevo- 
lent bureaucracy of Prussia could be combined with the romantic 
freedom of personal development. 

Dilthey’s philosophy results fi:om the mingling of two in- 
fluences, ]^th of eighteenth-century origin, and both concerned 
with the study of human mind and society. The one is the 
empirical philosophy whose home was Britain and France. The 
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Other is the transcendental philosophy of the post-Kantian period 
in Germany. 

At the root of the empirical philosophy of Locke and Hume 
lies an impatience with the inconclusive debates of metaphysics 
and a confidence in the power of experimental science to do 
better. They thought it their mission to examine the nature of 
thought and language in order to expose all meaningless ter- 
minology and futile speculation, and to lay firmly in the soil of 
experience the foundations of scientific method. This meant 
concentrating their energies upon psychological questions almost 
to the exclusion of questions about the nature of being ; and 
if they had been told that they would end by reducing philosophy 
to a idnd of applied psychology, Hume at least would have felt 
no alarm. In the Preface to his Treatise of Human Nature — ^a 
manifesto not less significant than Kant’s Introduction to the 
Critique of Pure Reason — ^he set out a plan for the reconstruction 
of the whole edifice of knowledge on the basis of a psychology, 
itself newly constructed by the application of the experimental 
method. All questions of logic and methodology, of moral and 
political theory, of aesthetics, even of natural religion, could be 
dealt with by this instrument. A line of philosophers in Great 
Britain followed up this programme, down to J. S. Mill, whose 
System of Logic (1843) had an international reputation in its time, 
and affected Dilthey in his formative years. The last notable 
representative of the school, Alexander Bain, died as recently as 
1903 : and to-day the revival of interest in Hume himself testifies 
to the continued vitality of his standpoint. 

What attracted Dilthey in these philosophers was on the one 
hand their distrust of speculative theories and their faith in 
empirical methods, and on the other hand their conviction that 
the central concern of the philosopher should be the study of 
man and society. Both these lessons were being proclaimed in 
his early years by a yet more powerful voice in France. The 
British empirical philosophy, introduced into France by Voltaire, 
was crystallized into a new and original form' by Auguste Comte, 
whose Cours de phRosoplae positive (1830-42) set going a movement 
which is still vigorous in France and elsewhere. Comte did 
not merely proclaim the value and analyse the methods of 
empirical or, as he called it, positive science. He put it into a 
wider context, and gave an intelligible account of its relation to 
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metaphysical speculation, by his doctrine of the three stages 
through which human thought has had to pass. He showed the 
theological way of conceiving things giving way gradually to the 
metaphysical, and this in turn being replaced by the positive 
outlook, which is alone capable of yielding genuine knowledge. 
He codified the logical relations between the various sciences, and 
showed how the progress of one depends upon progress having 
been previously made in another, and so explained why the 
positive outlook has appeared in them not simultaneously, but 
in a necessarily determined order of time. He added that the 
establishment of the positive method in the study of man and 
society had not yet been accomplished, and that it was his mission 
to accomplish it. Declaring that psychology, the study of the 
individual mind, can never become a science, and differing 
strikingly in this respect from the British school, he laid down 
the programme for a “ sociology,” an empirical or positive science 
of humanity in its social groupings. The British school themselves 
were influenced by this. J. S. Mill, while holding firmly to the 
belief in the centrality of psychology, found a place for sociology 
in his system of sciences. Herbert Spencer developed sociology 
very far, and in Great Britain his influence has been determinative, 
while Comte is hardly read or known. In France, however, the 
two sides of Comte’s teaching are alive and influential to-day. 
His idoctrine of positive method has inspired a school of writers 
on the philosophy of the sciences, while a sociology conceived 
in his terms and inspired by his teaching is an important element 
in French education. 

Dilthey’s attitude to Comte was twofold. He was fascinated 
by the clarity with which the Frenchman had described the 
positive method in the natural sciences, and the precision with 
which he had assigned to each of them its place in a logical edifice 
which eiq>lained their mutual relations and their history. He 
was equally convinced that Comte was wrong about the study 
of man. It was not merely that Comte was wrong in excluding 
the possibility of a scientific psychology, and the British school 
right in afiirming it. Dilthey believed that they and Comte were 
alike wrong in assuming that the methods and presuppositions 
of the natural sciences eould be transferred substantially un- 
changed to the hiunan studies. In the latter field the conditions 
of observation and experiment are very different, and even the 
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kind of questions which we are concerned to ask are not altogether 
the same as in the natural sciences. These differences are bound 
to be reflected in the methods and logical structure of the human 
studies, and in the course of their historical developmeni;. Dilthey 
set himself the task of making clear what the difference was, and 
so odiibiting the distinctive character of the human studies. He 
was the better able to conceive and execute this task because 
of the other influences which blended with those of the Anglo- 
French empiricists in his mind. 

The “ critical ” philosophy of Kant is not, at least ostensibly, 
a psychological study such as Hume undertook ; but it had a 
like effect in reducing philosophy to a study of the human mind, 
its activities and forms of experience. This revolutionary change 
coincided in date with a double movement of thought which 
made the years between 1770 and 1830 in Germany a period of 
concentrated intellectual activity such as has probably no 
parallel anywhere in modem history. 1 . On the one hand there 
was the romantic movement, which in Germany, as in Britain, 
but to an even greater extent, was no mere change of literary 
fashions and styles, but the proclamation of a new philosophy, 
challenging the jejune rationalism of the eighteenth century with 
a new conception of man and the world. Coleridge in England 
united first-class poetic genius and critical ability with a real 
grasp of deep phUosophical issues, and in him and Wordsworth 
and Shelley the spirit of Platonism broods over English roman- 
ticism. In Germany Goethe and Schiller, to name only the two 
greatest, combined poetic genius with philosophical interests in 
such a way that each drew support from the other. Schiller 
adopted in essentials the philosophy of Kant. Goethe worked 
out a philosophy of a new type which Dilthey calls “ evolutionary 
pantheism ”, the doctrine of a universal mind which, unconscious 
at first in nature, struggles towards consciousness in the animal 
world and reaches self-consciousness in man. Both found in the 
creative imagination of the artist a reflection of that power 
which underlies all the phenomena of nature and history. 2. At 
the same time there was also going on in Germany an intellectual 
revolution conq>arable with that which we associate with the 
names of Galileo and Bacon. This was a revolution not in 
natural science, but in historical study, and it meant that history 
itself acquired a consciousness of method and, direction which 
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transfonned it into a progressive science, while kindred studies 
such as philology, archaeology, anthropology, comparative 
mythology, sprang into life to support it and feed it with &cts 
and principles. A new intellectual world came into being over 
against the world of the natural sciences, a world where nature 
is only the -environment, and human action the central fact. — 
All these influences blended in the post-Kantian philosophy. In 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel the transcendentsd philosophy of 
Kant, the romantic faith in the creative powers of man and his 
close kinship ydth the world spirit, and the new vision of cultural 
and social development in human history, came together into a 
brilliant though short-lived unity. 

In Dilthey’s generation the imity was already breaking up. 
A strong reaction had set in against metaphysical speculation. 
Materialism and positivism were coming into vogue. A cry was 
raised for a return to Kant : not the Kant of the second and third 
Critiques, who had inspired Fichte and his successors, but the 
positivist Kant of the Critique of Pure Reason. Dilthey shared in 
the reaction, but at the same time had a deep sympathy for the 
romantic ideal of life and art, and a comprehension of the 
historical movement, which made it impossible to write off the 
post-Kantians as his contemporaries were doing. He wished to 
do with them as Dr. I. A. Richards has recently done with 
Coleridge, accepting and developing his psychology and aesthetic 
while explaining his metaphysics away. Dilthey shows no trace 
of the influence of that Hegelian Left, represented by Feuerbach 
and Marx, which found it possible to discard Hegel’s idealism 
while retaining his dialectic. He joined in the cry for a return 
to Kant, but insisted on the whole Kant, the man who not only 
analysed the presuppositions of natural science and showed its 
powers and its limitations, but also pointed beyond it to the 
moral, aesthetic, and religious consciousness which is the root of 
metaphysics, even while he showed that metaphysics as a branch 
of knowledge is a vain dream. By doing all this, Kant set the 
problem for subsequent philosophers : to retain the deepest 
understanding of the moral, aesthetic, and religious elements in 
experience, while redeeming them from speculative interpreta- 
tions and making them the object of empirical scientific study. 
It was the problem which the historical movement was solving 
in practice, and the task of philosophy as Dikhey saw it was to 
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work out the epistemological and logical foundations of the 
historical studies and build these into the Kantian structure, 
side by side with Kant’s own- epistemology and logic of the 
natural sciences. 

Of the post-Kantians themselves, one stood out in his mind 
above the rest — Schleiermacher, whom he had met in the course 
of his early theological studies, and who continued to fascinate 
him throughout his life. His analysis of the religious conscious- 
ness, his conception of the dialectical relation between universal 
type and individual instance, and most of all his famous 
hermeneutic, or theory of the principles of understanding and 
interpretation, remained familiar themes in Dilthey’s own 
philosophy, whfere the two latter have a fundamental importance. 
One of Dilthey’s best-known works is his Life of Schleiermacher, a 
monumental achievement even though he did not live to finish 
it. Only in his last years, after igoo, did Dilthey give equally 
sympathetic attention to Hegel, but when he did so, he found in 
him, too, a great deal to admire. 

Dilthey was fully aware of his dependence on these two main 
sources, the Anglo-French empiricism and the Grerman blend of 
Kant with romanticism and the historical movement. He 
believed that each had faults which could be cured by combining 
it with the other, and that the union of these two traditions, so 
disparate and yet alike in making man their central object of 
study, was the peculiar task of the nineteenth century. In his 
own philosophy their union is carried far, but not so far that 
their tension is overcome, and there are points where he failed 
to reconcile the two sides of himself, and therefore failed to 
produce a coherent doctrine. He was right, however, in thinking 
that the two traditions need one another, and that each is strong 
where the other is weak. The empiricists are strong in their 
refusal to indulge in speculative theories, their determination to be 
scientific and realistic, and their successful attempt to make their 
knowledge a force for social reform, as in the outstanding instance 
of the philosophical radicals. They fail in their understanding 
of the deeper levels of experience. The Kantian-romantic- 
historical tradition has this understanding, but is apt to run off 
into speculation instead of girding itself for action. Dilthey 
repeats with approval Carlyle’s characterization of it m the 
typical figure of Diogenes Teufelsdrockh, the Professor without 
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a pupil, who sits in his tower and meditates on things in general, 
or descends only to utter cryptic epigrams in the GrUne Gans.^ 
To give Bentham the wisdom of Gk>eAe, and Goethe the practical 
genius of Bentham, would be the ideal. 

Dilthey is one of those philosophers who are drawn to 
philosophy not only by the direct study of it, but also by questions 
which arise in their study of other things. His interests ranged 
widely. In particular he was so deeply interested in history, and 
wrote so much on historical and biographical subjects, that to 
many people he is better known as a historian than as a 
philosopher. It was not political and institutional history that 
he wrote, but the history of ideas : history of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation, of various stages in the development of 
European and especially German thought and culture from this 
period to the age of the post-Kantians. His £t/e of SehlHermacher 
and his Early Life of Hegel belong to this historical category of 
writing 2is much as to the strictly philosophic, and together with 
his Conception and Analysis of Human Naiure in the 15th and 
i6th Centuries and other essays they have given him a secure 
reputation in this field of learning. His writings on the Renais- 
sance and the subsequent centuries show a great interest in the 
attempt then made to establish a rational anthropology or doctrine 
of the nature of man, and to discover a natural law which might 
be the basis for a generally agreed moral and political system. 
He also traces through the same period the development of 
hermeneutics, the art and science of interpretation which, arising 
in antiquity and kept alive by the Church, came to matmity in 
Schleiermacher, who generalized it and made it an integral part 
of ordinary epistemology and logic. 

With this interest in history went an interest in the fine arts, 
especially in poetry and music. This was, however, a 
philosopher’s or a historian’s interest in art rather than that of 
an artist. It was less concerned with technique and formal 
values than with the content expressed in the work of art, and 
its significance as a revelation of the mind of man in general 
and of particular ages and cultures. It found an outlet in 
numbers of historical and critical essays, in mo^t of which the 
historical or biographical interest is weU to the fore, and in 
several works on aesthetics, which concern themselves with the 
* GtsmnuUi Sthr\fim, IV, 507 ff. 
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psychological mechanism of artistic creativity and the social 
and intellectual influence of the arts. This side of his work 
naturally shows close links with his interest in hermeneutics. 

In view of Dilthey’s interest in historical and social questions, 
the British reader will probably lesim with surprise that he wrote 
only one short book on ethics, and nothing at all devoted 
specifically to what in this country is called political theory. 
This was not due to indifference, but to a feeling that much 
spadework remained to be done about the foundations on which 
any future moral and political theory would have to rest. In 
an age when scientific method was being brought over firom the 
natural sciences and acclimatized in the human studies, it seemed 
to him that the rough-and-ready introspective psychology, eked 
out by metaphysical abstractions, which is the stock-in-trade of 
so many moral and political theorists, was becoming out of date, 
and that what was needed was a thorough grounding in psy- 
chology and social science before the attempt was made even to 
formulate the questions in the moral and political field. Dilthey 
never supposed that he himself had done the necessary spadework. 
He thought that he had blazed a trail which others would be 
able to follow to the end. This was a just estimate of his achieve- 
ment. In moral and political theory he appears not as the 
prophet of a particular doctrine, but as the forerunner and 
inspirer of a movement from which light has come in various 
fvays. He is Socrates rather than Plato. 

In his early years Dilthey was very conscious of isolation in 
his philosophical work. He was asldng questions which ran 
counter to prevailing habits of thought, trying to unite elements 
from mutually hostile traditions, and antagonizing each by 
questioning what it held to be axiomatic. He writes of himself 
as “ moving in an unknown country ”,i as working towards a 
new way of philosophizing, and indeed he was one of those who 
have dared to call in question not this or that philosophical 
opinion, but the future of philosophy itself. His writings of all 
periods show traces of attempts to find common ground with 
contemporary movements, some of which were only verbally in 
unison with him, while none shared his vision of the amplitude of 
the task to be done. Once he suffered the mortification of being 
attacked with violence and contempt by a psychologist with 
^ Briejwechsel DUth^Torck, p. 102. 
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whom he had thought himself to be in agreement. In his later 
years the intellectual dimate changed, and before he died he saw 
the questions which he had raised being taken up seriously by 
other philosophers, and a group of pupils gathered round himsetf 
who promised to continue the work which he had begun. 

Since that time, at least until the Nazi pmge of German 
thought, his influence has continued to grow in various directions. 
His hermeneutic, his psychological and sociological programme, 
his conceptions of life, history, culture, have all proved fruitful 
and have become starting-points for work by later writers. 
To-day he is recognized as one of the most significant figures in 
the intellectual world since Hegel, and it is safe to say that 
no future philosophy can afford to neglect his challenge or to 
overlook his positive suggestions. 



II 


There are many people to-day t6 whom philosophy means 
chiefly epistemology and logic ; meaning by epistemology a 
discussion of how we perceive sensible objects, and in what sense 
they are really there to be perceived, and by logic a -discussion 
of the general law§ of thought and the methods and presupposi- 
tions of natural science. Those who seek this kind of thing will 
not find it in Dilthey. Our knowledge of the physical world is 
discussed in his works, but it is not a major issue there. His 
view on the matter (which is positivist or phenomenalist) might 
be overthrown, and yet leave all his main contentions standing. 
Methodology plays a large part in his work, but it is not the 
methodology of natural science. It is the methodology of the 
hiunan studies, and it is his first concern to insist that the two are 
different. 

This is not an attack on natural science, of the kind some- 
times made by theologians, philosophers, or artists who think to 
enhance their own intellectual prestige by decrying someone else. 
It is an empirical observation based upon two sets of facts : 
that the empiricists and positivists, who tried to transfer the 
procedures of natural science to the human studies with a mini- 
mum of modification, had obtained results in economics and 
psychophysics, but had failed to penetrate the significance of the 
higher imaginative and intellectual activities, while the romantic 
and historical school, who had spoken to the purpose on these 
latter activities, had gone about it by methods developed from 
the independent study of their material. 

If methods differ from one enquiry to another, that is because 
we are working with different kinds of evidence, and that again 
is because not all kinds of objects are accessible to us in the same 
way. Other people’s minds are not known to us in exactly the 
same way as our own, and neither are known to us in the same 
way as physical things. In this way what begins as a study of 
methodological differences leads us back to epistemology, and 
Dilthey has to investigate the nature of the difference between 
our knowledge of minds and our knowledge of physical things. 
He says a great deal about this in many places, but always insists 

II 
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that the human studies are knowledge in a sense in which natural 
science is not, because physical objects as known to us are merely 
appearances, while minds are “ real realities ” {rede ReditSten), 
known to us as they are in themselves. 

This, again, is not an attempt to deny either the reality of 
the eternal world or the real triumphs of natural science in 
investigating it. There are obvious ways in which we know 
physical natme better than we know man or society. We can 
describe and analyse, explain and predict, with far greater 
precision in the former than in the latter, nor does our knowledge 
of nature depend in any degree upon human testimony borne by 
unscientific witnesses. On the other hand — and this is what 
Dilthey puts in the foreground — ^we cannot enter into the being 
of physical things and processes as we can with human beings 
and societies, where sympathetic insight, based on the identity 
of nature between ourselves and what we study, enables us to 
appreciate not only the external movements and changes, but 
the motives producing them and their meaning for the people 
concerned. It is this which makes Dilthey call the human studies 
a knowledge of reality in a sense in which natural science is not, 
and sets him the task of explaining in detail where the difference 
lies. 

Other philosophers have seen the difference, but have used 
it only as a stick to beat the natural scientists. Bergson has shown 
clearly that beyond the analytical intelligence as seen in mathe- 
matics and natural science there are other forms of experience 
which deserve to be called cognitive ; but if we ask what these 
are, the “ intuition ” which is all he offers turns out to be a rag- 
bag into which scraps of introspection, art, metaphysics, and 
religion have been thrown together, and no attempt is made to 
sort them out. Such failure to work out one’s own contention 
seriously renders the contention worthless. Gentile has made 
much of the difference between knowing inanimate objects, such 
as a stone, and knowing “ spiritual reality ”, and hsis pointed 
out that the latter process involves a certain “ self-identification ” 
of the knowing subject with the object known. But instead of 
analysing this “ self-identificatory ” process, he has lefi: it in a 
metaphorical obscurity which favours his own idealist meta- 
physic, tacitly suggesting that the accord between two minds of 
wbich the one imderstands the other has something to do with 
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the transcendental unity of all selves in the One Self, which is his 
highest metaphysical doctrine. Dilthey was the fint writer to 
set speculative questions aside and study the process of sym- 
pathetic understanding soberly and scientifically. He showed 
how analysis, clear definition, and systematic exploration of the 
object play a determinative part in it also, as well as in the method 
of natural science, and that the two methods, though different, are 
not antithetic. 

He begins by pointing out that most of our knowledge of 
minds, including our own minds, depends on the ways in which 
they find expression. Between understanding and expression 
there is a close link, corresponding to that other link which binds 
together the expression and the experience to which it gives 
utterance. Every lived experience (Erlebnis), every element of 
cognitive, affective, or conative activity which forms part of the 
history of a mind, tends to give rise to an expression ; not merely 
in Groce’s sense, i.e., a clarification and definition of feelings and 
impressions by the formation of precise imagery in the mind, 
but also and primarily in the ordinary sense of overt expression 
through word or deed or gesture. There are various types of 
expression, some automatic and involuntary, others artifici^ and 
deliberate ; but it is a fundamental ch^acteristic of mental 
life that in one way or another it expresses or “ objectifies ” 
itself. What does not find overt expression in this way still 
tends to clothe itself in words or other symbols in the sub- 
ject’s consciousness, and it is common knowledge that we do 
not think we have really got possession of an idea, or fathomed 
the depths of our own emotional life, until we have put it into 
words. 

Expression, indeed, is indispensable to self-knowledge, since 
only by it can oiu: view of ourselves acquire either clarity, or 
stability, or depth. Introspection unaided by the understand- 
ing of expressions is a very blunt tool. The stream of psychic 
events passes so swiftly, each thought or feeling melting so 
inexorably into its successor, that it is impossible to get a 
steady view of what is going on in ourselves. Seeing eqjeri- 
ences pass in their fleeting way, not staying to be examined 
and analysed, we must often be at a loss to describe or classify 
them accurately. Apart from this, the very act of introspection 
can pervert the evidence on which it should rely, and we are 
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apt to find in ourselves the experiences which we come pre- 
pared to find.^ 

The way to self-knowledge would be blocked if it were not 
for the inherent tendency of experience to find expression ; for 
expression counteracts in large measure the factors which defeat 
introspection. It reacts upon the experience which it expresses, 
not normally distorting it, but clarifying it and at the same time 
keeping it before the mind for a manageable length of time. 
Thus what direct introspection cannot do, introspection aided by 
expression can do with some confidence. Add to this that some 
types of expression give utterance to things which are buried deep 
down below the threshold of ordinary consciousness, so that what 
I think and feel is revealed to me first by what I say or do. It 
thus becomes clear that expression is the basis on which our 
knowledge even of our own minds is built. 

It is even more obvious that expression is the medium through 
which we know other minds. Introspection is impossible in this 
case, the mental life of others is not directly accessible to me even 
in that degree in which my own is, and nothing can make it 
accessible unless it is conveyed to me by some physical expression 
which I can perceive and understand. The fact that 1 can 
understand an expression when I meet it is due to a curious 
psychological law, by virtue of which every physical event which 
expresses an experience in someone’s mind has the power, in 
normal conditions, to evoke a corresponding experience in the 
mind of an observer. I see a human figure in a downcast 
attitude, the face marked with tears ; these are the expressions 
of grief, and I caimot normally perceive them without feeling in 
myself a reverberation of the grief which they express. Though 
native to another mind than mine, and forming part of a mental 
history which is not mine, it none the less comes alive in me, or 
sets up an image or reproduction of itself {Nachbild) in my con- 
sciousness. Upon this foundation all my understanding of the 
other person is built. 

This power of expressions to evoke what they express is the 
basis of all communication and all sharing of experience between 

^ Dilthey gives as an example the question whether my perception of a mountain 
includes an empathic element* The mcxnent 1 ask the question* an empathic element 
is likely to appear* and this is no evidence that it was there before. The writings 
of certain suf^rters d[ the empathic theory of art certainly appear to illustrate 
and confirm this remark of l^tfaey’s. 
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human bdi^. It is not an inferential process. When I see the 
grief-stricken figure I do not begin by recognizing the attitude 
as the attitude typical of grief, and conclude from this that the 
person before me is experiencing grief. The mere sight of the 
expression awakens in me an immediate response, not intellectual, 
but emotional, feeling arouses feeling with no other intermediary 
than the expression itself. Dilthey remarks that what happens 
in me on such an occasion is the same as what happens in the 
other person whom I understand, only eis it were in reverse. In 
him, a lived experience has externalized itself in an expression. 
In me, a perceived expression has internalized itself in the shape 
of a Nachbild of the experience expressed. Guided by the other 
person’s expression, I live over again {nacherlebe) his experience 
in my own consciousness, and this is the essence of understanding. 
“ To reproduce is to re-live ” {Nachbilden ist eben ein Macherlebm) 
When I thus re-live someone’s experience, the Nachbild of 
his experience in my mind both is and is not a part of my own 
mental history. It is, in the sense that it is I who am conscious 
of it, it belongs to my unity of apperception. It is not, in the 
sense that it is not my personal response to circumstances affecting 
me personally, but a refiection in me of someone else’s response 
to circumstances affecting him. It is, so to say, distanced from 
the stream of my own life, eingeklammert or bracketed off, and 
ascribed by me to the other person. This again is not an act 
of deliberate judgment. I do not begin by observing the presence 
of a feeling in my mind and then judge that it is a reflection of 
something in his, but it is immediately projected and perceived 
by me as his. This projection Dilthey calls a “ transposition of 
myself” {Uebertragung, Transposition, Sichhineinversetzen) . It means 
perceiving the other person as possessed of an inner life essentially 
like my own, and so ” rediscovering myself in the Thou ” {das 
Verstehen ist ein Wiedetfinden des Ich im Du).* 

Understanding is closely related to sympathy {Sjmpat/ne, das 
MiterUben), but though the two normally go together, they are 
not the same. To understand is to know what someone is 
exp>eriencing, through a NachbUd of his experience, which, though 
in my consciousness, is projected into him and perceived as his. 
To sympathize is to have in my own person experiences analogous 
to his and related to them, e.g., to rejoice with him in his joy 
V, 977. •G-S’., VII, 191. 
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and weep with him in his sorrow. It is not normally possible 
to understand without sympathizing, whether the pei^on under- 
stood is real or only a character in a play or a novel. Dilthey 
recognizes an exception in the case of instrumental music. “ No 
one will condole with Beethoven over the expression of grief in 
one of his adagios, and ho one can rejoice with the unruffled 
cheerfulness of an alle^ by Haydn.” ^ 

What I imdentand may be something small and simple, such 
as a momentary feeling or a simple idea or purpose ; or it may 
be more complex, even to the point where I understand a lengthy 
historical process or a tangled dramatic plot. The more complex 
it is, the greater the labour which I have to put into understanding 
it. To understand the simple fact that so-and-so is feeling dreary, 
I need only feel in myself the Nachbild of his dreariness. The 
process is swift and automatic from the moment when I perceive 
his expression. But already in conducting a serious conversation 
the C2ise is altered. Here we have a train of thought mingled 
with feeling, partly but not wholly expressed in the words which 
a person speaks, his tone of voice, his accompanying attitudes and 
gestures, and changing even while he expresses it in response to 
our own remarks and other expressions. We have to understand 
the grammatical meaning of each sentence, the logical connection 
between one sentence and another, the implications of what is 
said or left unsaid, the emotional flavour of the whole — a very 
complex piece of mental history, understood through a complex 
and varied sequence of expressions. Mr. Sherlock Holmes used 
to astonish Dr. Watson by watching him in silence for ten minutes 
and then breaking in witii a remark which proved to be apposite 
to Watson’s train of thought. Something not unlike this is done 
by each of us every time he takes part in a conversation. It is a 
running exercise in mind-reading, leaping from expression to 
expression, fillin g gaps, removing inconsistencies, and so present- 
ing us with a highly-refined and intellectually elaborated result 
which is our understanding of what the other person said. 

The complexity .is greater still when we pass to the under- 
standing of a lengthy course of action, e.g., the foreign policy 
of Palmerston, or a dramatic situation and its development, e.g., 
the plot of the Iliad or of HamUt. And here we see clearly, if 
we did not before, that understanding cannot always be a .mere 

S., VII, 5a. 
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mental reproduction of the experience understood, just as it 
happened. Even in seeing a play, Dilthey remarks, we caimot 
grasp it as a whole unless at the end we look back over the whole 
performance, and this we can only do sketchily, remembering 
the structural outline of the plot and a few high points of detail, 
but letting the rest go. It is impossible to hold in the imagination 
a train of events covering months or years, except by dint of much 
telescoping and generalizing, omitting the inessentials, throwing 
the weight on to a few incidents recognized as typical or crucial, 
and so contriving to grasp much in little. The dramatist and 
the historian do much of this work for us, and present their 
material predigested. The amount of sheer intellectual labour 
that goes into a historian’s work, testing the meaning and value 
of his sources, fillin g gaps, resolving inconsistencies, detecting 
causal connections, and so working out a coherent and well- 
grounded narrative, needs no emphasis. But he is only doing 
on a large scale what we all do when we understand the sayings 
and doings of our neighbours. 

In this intellectual activity we are guided by the principle of 
coherence. That interpretation is likely to be true which takes 
account of aU the evidence we have and works it into a story 
consistent with itself and human nature. Of course the principle 
of coherence applies, in one way or another, in all spheres of 
thought, but it applies especially in the sphere of understanding ; 
for the mind is a living unity in which every part is informed by 
the character of the whole, and if we understand by projecting 
ourselves into the object, this means that we understand the 
object as being also that kind of a unity. Dilthey is fond of 
contrasting the human studies with natural science in this respect. 
Our knowledge of the physical world comes from disjointed 
sense-data which come to us with no objective unity or coherence 
in them, and a minimum of order in the shape of causal sequence 
has to be imparted to them by the perceiving mind itself, as Kant 
made clear ; but in the mind we see the principle of unity, it 
is given in inner experience and projected in understanding, and 
in working with this principle we are not imposing an interpreta- 
tion on the phenomena, but tracing their own inherent structure. 

This process of assembling the evidence and filling the gaps 
includes, of course, a great deal of reasoning on the lines made 
familiar to us by formal logic ; but it is wholly misconceived if 
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it is thought of as entirely or evoi primarily that. It is based 
on a process of imaginative amplification whcee nature we shall 
understand if we go back to the root from which understanding 
grows — the mirroring in one mind of experiences taking place 
in another. The sight of an expression, we said, arouses in me 
a life which is mine and yet not mine ; mine becaiise it is in my 
consciousness and I know its quality, and not mine because it is 
the response of someone else to a situation in which he is involved 
and I am not. This image of his experience in me, being an 
image of life, is itself life, it grows and develops,- it enacts in me 
the history which it has pre-enacted in him. Distanced from 
my own concerns, “ incapsulated ” as R. G. Collingwood says, 
it tends in me towards the same sequel which it had in him and 
according to the same laws. It is thus that I understand, not 
by generalization and subsumption but by direct vision, what 
are the obvious and natural consequences of an event which I 
find recorded. 

Let us take a recent instance. History records that in the 
autmnn of 1938 Herr Hitler became a party to an agreement 
which promised a peaceful and independent &ture to the Czech 
State. Any difficulties arising in the future between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia were to be settled by consultation with other 
governments, including that of Great Britain. In the following 
spring he annexed Czechia without genuine excrise and without 
preliminary consultation. The British Prime Minister and many 
of his supporters therefore abruptly changed their attitude towards 
Germany and began to foresee and make ready for war. What 
is behind this therefore ? Of course a psychologist could state in 
general terms a number of laws which govern the reactions of 
people who realize that they have been deceived and slighted, 
and no doubt it could be shown that the behaviour of the British 
government and people then was in accord with these laws. But 
we do not know these laws, and yet we understand quite well 
what happened, and why. We do so because we put ourselves 
momentary into the position of the agents concerned, and thoi 
do not infer or guess their next action, but relive it in ourselves. 
Their response to the fituation repeats itself in our minds, and 
so we see in the rest of the story not merely the things which 
happened next, but the obvious and natural consequences. We 
say not then, but thertfore. 
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Of course this imaginative reliving is not the only factor 
involved in filling the gaps in our record and making it into a 
coherent story. There is no question that an immense labour 
of discursive and abstract thinl^g has also to go on before the 
work can take its proper shape. Where imaginative undentand- 
ing can be turned into or supplemented by causal explanation, 
this ought to be done, and if there is sense in speaking of the 
progress of history towards the rank of a science, it must mean in 
great part this very progress from imaginative to intellective 
apprehension, from the vision of what is natural to the recognition 
of what is regular. In so far as this process goes on, the gap 
between history and sociology will be narrowed, and the dream 
of the positivists, that history could ultimately be made into 
applied sociology, represents the goal of such an advance, a goal 
none the less genuine because it will never be fully attained. 
Dilthcy himself not merely recognizes, but stresses, the element 
of critical thinking and scientific explanation in history. He 
discusses the conflict between the pragmatic and the speculative 
ways of writing history, the extent to which and the methods 
by which history can hope to get behind the momentary action 
of the individual agent to his deeper motives, policy and character, 
and to social trends and forces more deep-seated still. He dis- 
cusses the part played by the comparative method in history and 
all the other human studies. He got himself into hot water with 
his fellow-philosophers for maintaining that the human studies 
cannot reach full efficiency without a thorough discipline in 
psychology — a contention not often heard from philosophers of 
his type, who usually treat psychology as an inferior thing which 
needs to be kept in its place. But whatever Dilthey might say 
about the more metho^cal side of historical research and the 
logical scaffolding which underpins it, he always added that it 
is the imaginative process of understanding which gives life and 
meaning to the rest. It is at work all the time in building up 
our every-day experience of men, and it reaches a high develop- 
ment in the work of the poets, who are the eyes through which 
the grown man learns to see. In their work human nature and 
destiny find expression with a depth and a richness which no 
amount of generalizing analysis can hope to overtake. In short, 
as Dilthey puts it, “ we always understand more than we know 


^ Quoted' by A. Stan, Der BegrUf des VtrMmu bri Diltiujt, p. 55. 
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Understanding is the “ mother earth ” to which we have always 
to return for new strength and sureness of vision. In coming 
to grips with an outstmiding individual or movement in the past, 
whatever help we may get from general truths and causal in- 
ferences, the most proper and (to be paradoxical) the most 
objective approach is the most subjective, the reliving in ourselves 
of what we study.^ 

The kind of unity which we find in mental life, and which is 
the ultimate object of research in our study of it, is called 
“ meaning ” {Bedeutun^ by Dilthey. This term plays a great 
part in his later writings, and has an important place among 
the “ categories of life *’ of which he tried once or twice to make 
a list.* Bedeutung in Dilthey means hot primarily the significance 
which belongs to an expression or a symbol, but the relation 
between part and whole in the process of mental life. If we 
stand back from the turmoil of practical life, the “ hunt after 
ends ”,* and contemplate life quietly, we see it as a process which 
with the lapse of time is continually shaping itself into a whole, 
yet never complete or stable. -Each incident in the process is 
the outcome and fulfilment of what went before ; each incident 
opens up some possibilities for the future and shuts out others ; 
and the meaning or significance {Bedeutung, Bedeutsamkeit) of the 
particular incident lies in these relations, as the meaning or 
sense {Bedeutung, Sinn) of the whole process lies in the unity which 
these relations both manifest and generate. “ The essence of 
meaning-relations lies in the relations which, in the time- 
process, are contained in the gradual shaping of a life.” * 

Meaning, so defined, is what understanding {das Verstehen) 
apprehends ; and conversely understanding is often defined in 
terms of the apprehension of this kind of unity. “ In under- 
standing we start from the system of the whole, which is given 
to us as a living reality, to make the particular intelligible to 
ourselves in terms of it. It is the fact that we live in the conscious- 
ness of the system of the whole which enables us to understand 
a particular statement, a particular gesture, or a particular 
action What constitutes “ understanding ” here is not 
primarily the relation between an expression and what it ex- 
presses, but the relation between part and whole in a living 

» G.S., V, 278. * See GJl., VII, 228 ff. » GJS., VI, 319. 

‘C-S., VII, 234. *0.^., V, 17a. 
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process. It is in this sense primarily that “ understanding “ is 
characteristic of the human studies, in contrast with the natural 
sciences, which construct a unity of law in place of the inner 
unity of process which is inaccessible to them. 

It goes without saying that “ meaning ” and “ understanding ” 
in this sense are inseparable from “ meaning ” and “ under- 
standing” in the other and equally obvious sense, in which 
” meaning ” is the relation between sign and signified, and 
“ understanding ” is the deciphering of signs or expressions. 
This aspect of the matter comes to the fore, in Dilthey’s writings 
after 1897, when we find him defining “ understanding ” in 
terms of it. ” Understanding is our name for the process in 
which mental lifb comes to be known through expressions of it 
which are given to the senses.” ^ He is anxious, however, to 
keep the two aspects together, and this is especially evident in 
his treatment of ” meaning ”, where he actually tries to exhibit 
the “ meaning ” or significance of words and other expressions 
as a special case of “meaning” in the sense of li^dng unity.* 
Here he goes too far. The time-relations which constitute 
“ meaning ” in the latter sense are not the same as the relation 
between sign and signified, or between expression and lived 
experience. But it is true that time-relations of the kind in 
question do subsist between one expression and another. The 
“ meaning ” of a word from one point of view may be the object 
to which it refers ; from another it may equally lie in the part 
which the word plays in the development of the sentence, its 
relation to what comes before and after. It is safe to say that 
the ambiguity in Dilthey’s use of the words “ understanding ” 
and “-meaning ” testifies to a real connection between the two 
facts, the fact of expression and the fact of living unity, which are 
distinct but are not found apart. To “ understand ” the 
“meaning” of an expression is also to “understand” the 
“ meaning ” (in a different sense of both words) of a fragment of 
mental life. 

Dilthey distinguishes three classes of expressions, differing in 
the depth and precision of the insight they give. 

(a) The first comprises all expressions which convey ideas, i.e., 
language in its logical aspect, mathematical symbolism, con- 
ventional signs such as traffic lights or railway signals, and any- 
‘ G^., V. 33 a. * G.S., VII, a34-5- 
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thing else that serves the same purpose. The arbitrary sign in 
these cases conveys an idea, though when the idea is about a 
physical fact we sometimes speak of the sign as being a sign of 
that fact, as e.g., when a bell rii^ in a railway station to signify 
the approach of a train. With all expression of this first type 
our aim is clarity and adequacy, the evil which we try to avoid 
is ambiguity ; and where the system of signs is well worked out 
and skilfully wielded this aim is largely attained. If someone 
writes down an algebraic formula, I know exactly what he means. 
On the other hand, 1 learn very little else about him. I know 
what he is thinking, but not what makes him think it, or why 
he says it, or how he feels, or what sort of a man he is. 

{b) The second type of expression comprises human actions. 
An action is not performed in order to express the agent’s pur- 
pose, but in order to fulfil it. Nevertheless, to an outside 
observer, it does express his piupose, i.e., it makes his. purpose 
kpown. T^ is clear in simple instances, where there is little 
or no doubt what purpose an action is meant to fulfil. If I see 
someone sawing at the roots of a tree, there is little doubt what 
he intends. Of course the question becomes harder when we 
come to ulterior aims, and very hard indeed when we come to 
consider a long course of action stretching over a series of years, 
e.g., the career of a statesman. This involves great possibility 
of misinterpretation, though offering deeper insight into his 
character if we succeed in understanding. And however much 
we may learn about what he purposed and did in the circum- 
stances which confronted him, we can never know what other 
possibilities there may have been in him, such as only a different 
environment could have called out. 

(<r) The third type of expression is what Dilthey calls the 
life-expression {Erlebnisausdruck), i.e., the spontaneous utterance or 
exclamation, the clapping of hands, the laugh or the sigh, facial 
expression, gesture, and attitude, and in fine all those modes of 
expression which give utterance primarily to emotional states. 
This is a type of expression not established by convention but 
connatural to man. It arises involuntarily out of lived experience. 
It can sometimes go deep, and make possible a really delicate 
and intimate understanding. It can express things which the 
subject himself does not know about himself. Yet at best what 
it reveals is more easily felt than defined, it is sometime am- 
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biguous, and can be and constantly is suppressed or counter- 
feited. 

Ordinary language is easily seen to partake of both (a) and 
(c). It expresses ideas, but often obscurely, and it is also charged 
with feeling. Only in the exact sciences, if even there, do we 
find language used without emotional overtones ; while in 
literature proper they are not overtones, but part of the melody. 
What is true of language and literature is true of most art, and 
it is from this point that we can most naturally approach DUthey’s 
.account of the nature and functions of art. His views on the 
subject find expression in various of his writings, but especially in 
three essays published between 1887 and 1895. In two of these, 
TTu Poet's Imagination and On Comparative Psychology, he expounds 
an aesthetic based on the recognition of a double fimction of art 
in evoking and governing feeling, and in conveying ideas. 

The poet is a man of exceptionally rich and deep feeling, and 
of a fertUe and flexible imagination. This gives him, in the first 
place, exceptional powers of understanding and expression, so 
that he can express for himself and evoke in us emotional states 
and processes beyond our usual capacity. He can feel to the 
full the tension of a dramatic situation, and express it without 
false simplification or sentimentalization ; he can feel his way 
through conflict and suspense to a final reconciliation, and can 
take us with him on the way. This is art in its capacity as 
life-expression. 

But, in the second place, the poet is our master in the apprecia- 
tion of excellence in things, the appreciation of that value which 
lies in the perfection of the type. .AJl life is a complex of functions, 
and those qualities in the living thing which m^e for adequate 
fulfilment of function are singled out by us as the “ essential ” 
or “ typical " qualities, and become for us both a descriptive 
norm and a standard of value. An individual being or action 
which strikingly exhibits these essential qualities is recognized as a 
“ type ”, and becomes a standard of reference by which other 
individuals are judged. Everyone has in some degree the “ eye 
for types’’,^ but here again Ae artist is ahead of us. He can 
single out the' essential elements in a thing from the inessentials, 
and so portray it as to bring out what is typical or truly significant 
in it. His work is to us “ an invitation to vision in Dilthey’s 
^ Das typische S^tm, GJS., V, 279* ' IbicL 
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phrase ; it shows us more than we had suspected in familiar 
things, and increases our power of discernment. This is art in 
its capacity as conveying ideas. 

It is very different, of course, from the expression of clear-cut 
statements and reasonings in narrative or argumentative prose. 
“ Thought produces concepts, art creates types.” ^ But this 
artistic activity is of the greatest importance for our understanding 
of life, and stands in a close relation to the progress of the human 
studies. “ None of us would possess more than a meagre part 
of our present understanding of human conditions if we had not 
become used to seeing through the poet’s eyes, and beholding 
Hamlets and Gretchens, Richards and Cordelias, Marquis 
Posas and Philips in the men around us.” * “ Painters taught 
us to read in the countenances of men and to interpret attitude 
and demeanour. Poets are our organs for the understanding of 
men, and they influence the way in which we lead our lives in 
love, in marriage, and with friends.” * When we come to the 
systematic study of life in history and the associated disciplines, we 
need a keen “ eye for types ”, a power of imaginative reconstruc- 
tion and understanding, and skill in presentation, and in all 
these the poets are our teachers. The natural sciences build 
their theoretical structure directly upon sense-perception, but the 
human studies do not build directly upon lived experience. The 
transition is mediated, the understanding is deepened and the 
elementary concepts coined, by the work of the artists. Dilthey 
thinks that historical studies always flourish best in ages of high 
poetical achievement, and that poetry has often shown an insight 
which gave impetus and inspiration to history. The expression 
and interpretation of life by art came into existence long before 
the scientific human studies were thought of, and they cannot 
overtake it. They give knowledge, but art gives understanding, 
and “ we understand more than we know ”. All this apart from 
the obvious fact that a work of art is itself an important object 
of historical study, since it expresses not only what its creator 
imderstood of life, but also his personal way of understanding it, 
which is moulded by, and is evidence of, the intellectual and 
spiritual conditions of his time. 

Dilthey illustrates his points in On Comparative P^chology by 
tracing the growth of our imderstanding of human life through 
^GJS., VI, 186. *GS., V, 974. V, 975. 
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three stages represented by Homer, Shakespeare, and Schiller. 
Homer was the first to reduce the gods to mere stage machinery, 
and to divine the truth that a man’s destiny lies in his character. 
He did not understand how character can grow and change, 
nor did any of the ancients, but Shakespeare did. Schiller has 
made the third great step forward by understanding how the 
development of character and the working out of its consequences 
are intei^voven with the complex of social and historical circum- 
stances. These are three stages in the growth of that understand- 
ing of mem which lies at the foundation of history and the human 
studies ; but we owe them to poets. 

The importance of poetry as a reservoir of understanding has 
been recognized in every country which has had a developed 
poetry at all, and when the light of history dawns upon the 
intellectual life of ancient Greece we find Homer and Hesiod 
being used as an organ of education, and poets being quoted in 
support of contentions in philosophical debate. Such use of the 
poets inevitably led to clashes of interpretation, and so to the 
desire for an art or skill of interpretation, or “hermeneutic” 
as Dilthey calls it. In The Rise of Hermeneutics Dilthey gives a 
brief account of the history, scope, and significance of this study, 
which he conceives as more than a mere technical aid for students 
of literature, or even of all the arts, and as involving enquiries 
which ought to find a place in the logical and epistemological 
foundations of the human studies. “Jts business is to furnish, 
in opposition to the continual inroads of romantic arbitrariness 
and sceptical subjectivity into the field of history, a theoretical 
vindication of the universal validity of interpretation, upon 
which all security in history depends.” ^ 

Hermeneutics began as the exercise of mere personal virtuosity 
in understanding and interpretation, but soon it began to give 
rise to general rules, which were bound up together with the 
rules of composition to form that body of doctrine which the 
ancients called “ grammar ” and “ rhetoric ”. Beginning with 
the Sophists, this codification had made great strides by the time 
when Aristotle wrote his Rhetoric and Poetics, and further advances 
were made by the Alexandrian scholars after his death. The 
Stoic Grates of Mallos introduced at Pergamum the principle 
of allegorical interpretation, which, being necessary in a civiliza- 

V, 331. 
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tion whose intelligence and moral standards were at odds with 
its sacred writings, was accepted at Alexandria too, was taken 
over by the Alexandrian school of Christian scholars, and 
ultimately conquered the whole Christian world. At the 
Renaissance the recovery of the classical authors brought with 
it the recovery of the ancient rhetoric. At the same time the 
need of a reliable science of interpretation was reinforced for 
the Renaissance scholars by the imprecedented situation in 
which they stood, trying as. they were for the first time in history 
to reconstruct a picture of a past civilization out of firagmentary 
writings and ruins, with the contemporary 'background fallen 
away and lost. In no long time the Reformation came to add 
its note of urgency ; for to the Protestant scholars, assailed on 
the one hand by the Council of Trent, which declared the Bible 
uninterpretable without the aid of tradition, and on the other 
hand by Anabaptist sectaries who took their interpretation of 
it fix)m crazy prophets, and confronted among their own people 
by the divergence of opinion resulting from private judgment let 
loose upon so difiicult a group of writings 2is the Bible is, it was 
a matter of life and death to vindicate the intrinsic intelligibility 
of the- Bible and the possibility of interpreting it in terms of itself. 

Thus from Melanchthon onwards a line of research stretches 
out, to be met in the eighteenth century by another line starting 
from Spinoza and the English Deists, who approached the Bible 
in a more detached and historical spirit, and showed how it coxild 
be \mderstood in terms of the age fi-om which it comes and the 
movements whose literature it contains. Classical scholarship 
soon gave rise to analogous problems in the shape of the Homeric 
question. The stage was thus set for a synthetic mind, well 
disciplined in all these various lines of enquiry, to bring them 
toge^er and go behind them all to the common problem which 
they pose, the problem of the nature of \mderstanding in general. 
Schleiermacher was the man who did this, and Dilthey regards 
him as having lifted hermeneutics fixtm the status of a literary 
technique to that of a philosophic discipline. 

Dilthey’s own hermeneutic is an elaboration of Schleier- 
macher’s. Before interpretation proper can begin, a backgroimd 
of knowledge is required. This knowledge must be in part 
grammatical and linguistic and in part historical, so that we 
have the means of considering the work before us in the light 
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of the circumstances of its production and the language in which 
it is written. Granted this preliminary knowledge, we approach 
bur task of interpretation, and are met at once by a logical 
problem. Interpretation, it seems, must necessarily be a circular 
process, because every part of a literary work requires the whole 
to make it intel%ible, whUe the whole in tiun can only be under- 
stood in terms of the parts. Every part of a literary work has 
an indeterminate meaning. Every word, unless it be a technical 
term belonging to one. of the trades or sciences, has a. considerable 
variety of possible meanings, and in itself means all and therefore 
none of these. A dictionary will tell us what the range of 
possibilities is, but within that range the word moves freely. It 
is, in Dilthey’s phrase, “ indeterminately determinate What 
meaning it bas on any particular occasion can only be settled 
in terms of its context, since a word which in itself might mean 
three or four things will probably be capable of not more than 
one meaning in a particular context. What is true of words is 
true of sentences, paragraphs, chapters, all the structural com- 
ponents of a book. The precise interpretation of each of these 
depends on the logical structure of the whole, and the piurpose 
which it meant to serve, whether scientific, oratorical, eristic, or 
what not. On the other hand, it is evident that the whole con- 
sists of its parts and can be understood only by reading them 
through successively and building them up into a coherent picture. 
Here is a logical circle, and the same circle meets us when we 
try to understand the work in the light of influences brought to 
bear on the author. We can understand his thoughts only by 
reference to the- situation which called them forth ; and yet we 
can understand what situation was in his mind only if we already 
know what he thought. 

This circle is logically unbreakable, but we break it in practice 
every time we understand. We glance roughly over the parts 
and get from them a first impression of the whole. Then we 
use this impression of the whole to throw light upon any points 
which may have been obscure. We go to and fro in this way 
between part and whole until we have an interpretation which 
is coherent in itself, does violence to none of the parts, and fits 
into the historical circumstances as known to us. When we 
have this, we think we understand. We apprehend the structure 

^GS.,Vn,aio. 
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or “ inner form ” of the work, the sense of the whole and the 
s^nificance of each part. 

The process need not stop here. The meaning of one book 
may appear more fully in the light of its author’s other works, 
and this in turn in the light of his life and character. From these 
we may be led on to consider his circumstances and the age in 
which he lived, and to see his writings as incidents in a process 
of cultural or social history which goes far beyond him and is 
part of the great story of mankind. Thus the interpretation of 
a book can widen out until it melts into historical study. At the 
same time, as has been said, understanding is not separable from 
appreciation and judgment, so that interpretation passes over 
insensibly into criticism, and this into the laying down of general 
principles for criticism, i.e., into aesthetics. 

The process of interpretation has been presented so far as a 
logical process, and such in a measure it is. But interpretation 
rests on imderstanding, which rests on a projection of the self 
into the other, and this is not an intellectual but an imaginative 
act. There is something in it which cannot be reduced to rule, 
and which Dilthey, following Schleiermacher, calls an element of 
“ divination ”. It cannot be taught like a technique, but only 
caught by infection from interpreters of genius. To the purely 
logical mind, it is a mystery and an offence, and such a mind 
can point out that its insights are often incapable of proof. In 
any case the array of arguments adduced in support of them is 
not the real basis of the conviction which we feel. But if inter- 
pretation lacks the dry cogency of logical demonstration, it also 
escapes its limitations. A good interpreter can go to the heart 
of a work of art and see things there of which the artist himself 
was not conscious, things which were in his mind, but which are 
made manifest only by the expression he gave them, and even so 
not manifest to himself. Dilthey is fond of quoting Schleier- 
macher’s phrase, that interpretation often succeeds in under- 
$tanding an author better than he understood himself. 

Art expresses an understanding of life which is vivid, spon- 
taneous, more characterized by imaginative vigour than by 
intellectual acumen. It is earlier in time than the search for 
explanations and scientific theory, and they can never supersede 
it. Nevertheless, a time comes when the understanding of life 
through art is no longer enough, and closer and more systematic 
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enquiry and expositioh are attempted. This is the birth of the 
human studies, and in some of his latest writings Dilthey has 
given us a picture of the stages by which these studies arise from 
the same soil as art, the soil of ordinary human experience. 

The root from which everything grows is the tendency, 
natural to man, to meditate on the past and future, on his joys 
and sorrows, successes and failures. He feels life as a casual 
sequence of events, and looks for a “ meaning ” in Dilthey’s 
sense, a unity and- a direction in it. With most people this 
happens occasionally and spasmodically, but with some it becomes 
a chief concern, they enquire systematically into the meaning of 
their own lives, and often give literary expression to what they 
find. ,The result is autobiography, a literary form in which 
Dilthey shows especial interest, and which he regards as the 
stem from which the other human studies have all branched out. 
As a type of enquiry it has special advantages, in that the subject 
enquiring is also the object enquired into, the historian who tells 
the story is the same who has already lived it, and knows it from 
within in a quite peculiar way. Hence “ autobiography is the 
highest and most instructive form in which the understanding of 
life comes before us Dilthey singles out for especial prEuse 
the Confessions of St. Augustine and Rousseau and the Ans meinem 
Leben of Goethe. 

Of course there are disadvantages. The autobiographer is 
likely to have a deep but also a one-sided view of himself, unless 
he is a man of wide interest and sympathy, and has so entered 
into the lives of those among whom he has moved that their 
story has become part of his own. In proportion as he does this, 
however, his work transcends the limits of an autobiography and 
becomes something like a history of his own times. 

History is the activity of persons, its unit is the individual, 
though always the individual in relation to his surroundings, and 
the individual can be understood more fully and deeply than the 
group. Hence it is natural that the next step beyond auto- 
biography should be biography, and various interests conspire 
to indicate particular individuals as fit subjects for it. “ The 
family preserves its reminiscences. Criminal justice and its 
theories may preserve the life of an offender, psychopathology 
that of an abnormal man.”* But the most suitable subjects are 
IJS., VII, 199. ‘C-S., VII, 247. 
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men whose influence on their time has'beeii great, and especially 
those whose influence seems to spring from a spiritual depth 
beyond the ordinary. Dilthey’s own biographical studies of 
Schleiermacher and Hegel are cases in point. 

Biography is a literary problem, because it is written with a 
double focus. On the one hand it must show intimate under- 
standing, and portray the subject so far as possible as he saw him- 
self. On the other hand, the biographer is expected to use the 
advantage of the distance at which he stands from his subject. 
He can see him as a factor in the general historical process, 
acting upon and acted upon by other persons and great impersonal 
forces. If his subject is already dead, he knows what came of 
his hopes and plans. This wider horizon is a gain in objectivity, 
but it means combining two methods of approach ; for the 
intimate method appropriate to autobiography is not appropriate 
to that side of biography which comes near to historiography. 

Historical records exist in germ in the traditions of primitive 
peoples and in the stories told round the camp fire. Scientific 
history, however, is a product of civilization, and depends for 
its very possibility upon the existence of adequate records and 
a proper technique for using them. Only in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries has historiography acquired full conscious- 
ness of itself as a science, but the effect of the “ historical move- 
ment ” which ran parallel with the romantic and post-Kantian 
movements has been to make it a formidable engine for the 
removal of myth and fancy and the detection of the real past of 
man. The historical consciousness is already a factor of the 
first importance in the social and cultural life of Europe, and its 
importance will remain. 

Dilthey describes history and the kindred enquiries as a 
study of “ objective mind ”, or of the “ objectifications of mind ”. 
This phrase has a familiar ring. It occurs in Hegel, who uses 
it as a name for the second division of his Philosophy of Mind. 
“ Objective mind ” in Hegel covers all the principles and relation- 
ships composing the moral and social life of man : economic, 
legal, ethical, domestic, civil, political activities are grouped 
together under this heading. It is contrasted with “ subjective 
mind ”, which includes all processes and activities within the 
individual consciousness, or what a modem writer would sum 
up as “ psychology ”, and with “ absolute mind ”, which includes 
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those activities through which man becomes conscious of his 
kinship widi the universe, viz., art, religion and philosophy. 
This division is artificial. It results from Hegel’s metaphysic of 
self-consciousness, and not from empirical study, thoi^h of course 
a great deal of what he says in detail is the fruit of such study 
and is of permanent value. Dilthey himself, while paying tribute 
to Hegel’s knowledge and insight on various points of-detail, takes 
care to dissociate his own use of the term “ objective mind ” 
fium Hegel’s. 

What Dilthey means by it is that body of expressions of ment^ 
life which are not momentary and transient, but in various ways 
permanent and enduring, and which constitute a most important 
factor in our environment. Buildings, roads and railways, canals 
and reservoirs, ploughed fields and parks, works of art, books 
of all kinds, systems of ideas, habits and customs, social and 
cultural institutions — all these are the manifestations of a human 
activity which has moulded the world into which we are bom, 
and largely determines our own activity within it. Through 
them the past acts upon the present and society upon the individual. 
In them is stored up the deposit of civilization which we receive, 
hand on, and increase. They are the tangible achievements in 
which the mind of man has shown its presence in nature and 
its creative powers, and only throi^h them is that mind accessible 
to historical study. 

The data of history not only are manifestations of mind, but 
are perceived as such, and this makes an epistemblogical difference 
between historical study and natural science. The scientist 
observes things and processes, but perceives no activity in them, 
no dynamic relationships. What he learns of their causal con- 
necticms is learned by hypothesis and experiment and remains 
in the form of abstract law. But the manifestations of mind are 
instinct with the life from which they spring and upon which 
they continually react. They refer beyond themselves as physical 
facts to the activity from which they come and the activity which 
they can inspire. We caimot observe them at all without seeing 
them as parts of a dynamic process, and this is the very thing that 
i^ meant by calling them “ historical ”. 

Everything fixed, everything alien, such as is proper to the images 
of the phyucal world, must ^ thought away from the concept of 
the given in this realm. All that is given is here a product, and so 
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historical . . . Mind understands only what it has created. 
Nature, the object of natural scioice, embraces that reality which 
is produced independently of the activity of mind. Everything 
upon which man by acting has set his stamp forms the object 
of the human studies.^ 

The ptupose of historical study, according to Dilthey, is to 
come to know scientifically and methodically what in art we 
understand imaginatively, the nature of the human mind. This 
can never be done completely, and can only be done at all by 
virtue of the manifestations in which the mind has objectified 
itself. These manifestations are not purely spontaneous, they are 
called forth by circumstances, and of course if the circumstances 
had been dilSerent the manifestations would have been so too. 
Human natiu'e is a reservoir of infinite possibilities, but only those 
are realized which find occasion for realization, and not all even 
of these ; since in any sittiation there are a number of possibilities 
open to us, of which we can only choose one. The historian 
explores the record of choices actually made, and tries to fill out 
the picture by sketching in those possibilities which were open 
but were rejected. “ The point at issue is to seek out the mind 
itself, how it is always, under the conditions of a present and a 
space, tied to definite possibilities.” * Such exploration is 
interesting in itself, and also valuable in its effect upon the 
historian ; for the understanding of how others have reacted 
to situations unlike his own reveals to him possibilities in his own 
nature of which his own circumstances had never made him 
aware. Dilthey instances the effect of his own study of Ludier 
and the Reformation in enabling him at least to understand a 
religious experience of a depth and intensity such as in his own 
person he was not capable of sharing. “ Man, bound and 
determined by the reality of life, is set free not only through art — 
as has often l^en set forth — ^but also through the understanding 
of history.” • 

This widening of consciousness through historical knowledge 
has disconcerting results. Every age expresses its attitude to life 
and the world in certain principles of thought and conduct, 
which are regarded in that age as absolute and unconditionally 
valid, as constituting a “ law of nature ” which only fiivolity or 
ill'Will can question. The historian discovers these principles 

» G.S., VII, 148. » C-y., VII, 854. * CIS., VII, ai 6 . 
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in every age which he studies, but he also discovers that they 
vary from age to age, and that, in spite of the claim to absoluteness 
which is always made, changed circumstances always result in 
changed principles, which are therefore historically relative. 
The historian who discovers this has of course principles of his 
own, and these will appear in the manner in which he writes 
history. He may slip into treating these as absolute, but his 
own discoveries about other people forbid us to follow him in 
this. History, having revealed the relativity of all ideas and 
practices, ends by pointing to its own relativity, and leaves us 
in the position ^own as historicism, or historical relativism. 
Dilthey recognizes this, and there is evidence that he was visited 
by occasional twinges of nervousness at the blank prospect which 
it opens up — a. prospect which has led many in the present 
century to cynicism and apathy, and caused others to seek escape 
in dogmatic obscurantism and authoritarianism. There are 
some, however, who have found it possible to look historicism 
in the face and yet avoid discouragement, and in spite of occasional 
doubts Dilthey was one of these. He not merely admits the 
necessity of historicism, he proclaims it, and regards it as a source 
of freedom and inspiration. 

How can he do this ? Because he sees historicism first of all 
as a deliverance from superstition and illusion, and secondly as 
a revelation of the manifold capacities of human life. If our 
grandfathers reacted to their situation in one way and we react to 
oiurs in another, the conclusion which Dilthey ^aws is not that 
no one can ever know how to act or think, but that in every 
situation man can find a way. Even our illusions reflect some- 
thing in experience, and , are therefore not wholly illusions. 
Dropping the claim of absoluteness does not mean siurendering 
every claim to truth, but merely admitting many truths where 
before we had only a few. And the more we learn that every 
particular set of principles is the mind’s reaction to a particular 
set of circumstances, the more appears that even historicism 
has to admit one absolute after all, viz., the marvellously 
adaptable human mind itself. 

The historical consciousness of the finitude of ev^ historical 
phenomenon, every human or social state, of the relativity of eveiy 
sort of beUdf, is the last step towards the liberation of man. With 
it, man attains the sovereign power to wring fiom every experience 
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its content, to surrender whdly to it, widiout preposttssion . . . 
Every beauty, every sanctity, evt^ sacrifice, re-liv^ and expounded, 
opens up persperaves which disclose a reality . . . And, in 
contrast with the relativity, the continuity of me creative force 
mahes itself felt as the central lustorical foct.^ 

Autobiography, biography, and historiography together 
form a single stem fitom which other more specialized studies 
branch out, and these studies are what Dilthey sometimes calls 
the “ systematic human studies They are very various, 
including technical disciplines like grammar and rhetoric, 
normative disciplines like moral and political theory or art 
criticism, and generalizing sciences such as psychology, sociology, 
or economics. They have in common an interest in the mind 
of man, which they satisfy not by tracing the story of human 
achievement along the line of time, as history does, but by singling 
out one aspect of it and studying that in abstraction firom the 
rest. They lack much of the aesthetic element which clings about 
history, and are conducted with more thought for direct practical 
application. Dilthey is not less interested in these than in the 
historical disciplines, and spends much thought on the precise 
relation between the two groups. The two together constitute 
what he calls the Geisteswissenschqfien or, as I translate it, the 
human studies, and it is this whole group, not the historical 
disciplines alone, that he compares and contrasts with the natural 
sciences. He cltmg to this view in spite of pressure from a kindred 
school which attempted to sever the generalizing sciences from 
the historical studies and group them with the natural sciences 
on the score of a common method. Dilthey insists that the proper 
grouping is not by method but by subject-matter, and it is here 
that all the human studies stand together in contrast with the 
sciences of nature. But just because they have a common subject- 
matter, they have also important epistemological ch^acteristics 
in common. 

Their common subject-matter is man : not the human mind 
only, but human beings, who are composed of body and mind 
together, are acted upon by phyrical things, and can act upon 
them and communicate with one another only through physical 
means. It follows that the human studies must have a very large 
(toncem with physical things and processes, and must therefore 
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overlap the natural sciences. The study of language and music 
involves reference to the physical laws of soimd-formation, 
strategy and military history involve knowledge of the physical 
resources of the belligerents and the physical laws governing such 
things, and history in general must always be related to geo- 
graphical and climatic conditions. But in the human studies 
Aese physical facts arc considered only as they aflFect the forma- 
tion and execution of human purposes, or serve to express human 
thoughts and feelings, and in this capacity what is physically 
insignificant may be historically of decisive importance. A few 
sheets of paper coming into the hands of Copernicus revolution- 
ized the consciousness of mankind. Why ? Because they were 
printed sheets, and contained a record of Greek speculations on 
the idea of a heliocentric universe. In short, the human studies 
are concerned with physical phenomena only in so far as they 
are related to human consciousness, and especially as they are 
expressions through which that consciousness can be imderstood. 
The natural scientist begins with sensible phenomena and works 
his way behind them to a world of hypothetical entities, which 
he regards as the reality of which the sensible phenomena are 
the appearance. The human studies begin with what are partly 
the same sensible phenomena, and also work their way behind 
them, but to a world of living reality whose expression or outward 
manifestation the phenomena are. The category of appearance 
and reality is characteristic of the natural sciences, that of inner 
and outer is characteristic of the human studies. Even in specu- 
lative metaphysics the alternation of these two categories betrays 
the activity of the two types of outlook. 

The “ systematic human studies ” gave Dilthey much more 
trouble than history and biography, and what he made of them 
will furnish us with material for the next three chapters. 
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Modem psychology grew up together with modem philosophy. 
For two hundred years the great names in both are the same, 
and it is sometimes hard to decide whether a particular piece 
of teaching by one of them should rank as a contribution to 
philosophy or to psychology. Descartes, Spinoza and Leibniz, 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume, all stand in this ambiguous position. 
Several of them made suggestions which are still living issues in 
psychological discussion, and Hume was the first to set forth 
in plain language the project of a psychology which should be 
an empirical science, grounded on observation and experiment, 
and capable of serving as a foundation for much else, 

Hiune’s own psychology was not experimental, and it was 
in Germany that a genuine experimental psychology was bom. 
It owed something ultimately to Kant’s insistence that there 
can be no positive science which is not applied mathematics. 
Inspired by this, Herbart introduced mathematical methods into 
psycholpgy, Fechner showed how to combine precise measure- 
ment with experimentation, and Wundt at Leipzig became the 
founder of the first all-round psychological laboratory. These 
latter developments took place in Dilthey’s life-time. Fechner’s 
Elemente der Psychophysik came out in i860 ; Wundt was a year 
older than DUthey himself, and ultimately outlived him. 

Some of these writers made sweeping claims for psychology. 
Hume believed that there was no branch of knowledge which 
did not in some degree depend upon it ; for logic, moral and 
political theory, and criticism ” are concerned with human 
activity, and therefore obviously depend on the science of human 
nature, and even natural science and natural theology need a 
logical and epistemological foundation which only the science of 
the mind can give. This remained the prevailing view in British 
philosophy imtil the time of Mill, whose influence Dilthey felt 
in his formative years. Wundt also had ambitious views for 
psychology. He expected it ultimately to provide a firm foun- 
dation for all the social sciences, and to absorb into itself such 
** philosoj^cal ” disciplines as logic, aesthetics, moral and 
political theory. 
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Opinion among philosophers has long been divided on the 
question of these claims. It was philosophers who first put them 
forward : the psychological approach to philosophy and to 
knowledge in general finds its classic expression in Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume. In Dilthey’s time a Idndred position was 
held by the philosopher-scientist Helmholz, whom he knew 
and admired as a colleague at Berlin. On the other hand, 
a strong resistance has been and continues to be put up by 
philosophers of the Kantian and post-Kandan schools, and 
by others who go back further stiU to Descartes, or to the 
scholastics, or even to Plato. They, argue that psychology is 
a positive science, a study of fact, whereas logic and moral and 
political theory are normative studies. In particular they argue 
that psychology is an empirical study of states and processes of 
consciousness, regarded as events in the history of an organism, 
whereas epistemology is an a priori study of the relation between 
consciousness and its object, with a view to discriminating be- 
tween appearance and reality. Psychology regards true and 
false belief, veridical perception and illusion, all alike as facts 
of mental history, and studies them all alike from the stand- 
point of psychological law. The only effect it can have on the 
theory of knowledge is to cast doubt upon all our beliefs and 
pave the way to scepticism, because it shows how many non- 
logical influences enter into the formation of our judgments. It 
is by a different study, and on non-psychological grounds, that 
the objectivity of thought and the reality of its objects must be 
vindicated. Such a study Kant and his successors find in tran- 
scendental logic or epistemology. Psychology itself, they say, 
presupposes such a study, for unless the possibility of knowledge 
is first established, no positive science can move hand or foot. 

Dilthey imhesitatingly took the psychologistic side in this 
controversy. We do not need epistemology to convince us of 
the possibility of knowledge. Epistemology itself presupposes 
the l^owledge that there is such a thing as knowledge, to give 
it something to talk about, and the fact that we have knowledge 
is more certain than any epistemological explanation ,of the fact. 
Nor do we need epistemology to tell us what is the test of know- 
ledge or truth. We learn t^ test in childhood and spend our 
lives applying it. The fact that we do so, and the nature of 
the test we use, are among the empirical facts which psychology 
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can and must discover. Nor do we need epistemology to teU 
us that a real world exists, llie real world is a fact of conscious- 
ness,^ and if it were not so, epistemology could not begin to talk 
about it. Of course, questions arise as to what precise fact of 
consciousness or group of such facts is what constitutes the real 
world, and what «actly we mean by calling it “ real ”. But 
the only way to answer these questions is by a close analysis of 
consciousness itself, which is a psychological enquiry. The busi- 
ness of epistemology is to use the results of this enquiry for the 
purpose of settii^ at rest the various questions, largely verbal, 
which arise from careless or unskilful use of words like “ object ”, 
“ existence ”, “ reality ”, “ external ”, “ truth ”, “ validity ”, 
“ value ”, and so on, and of cutting the ground from under 
metaphysical fictions by showing how they arise from the mis- 
use of words or the ignoring of asprots of experience. In short, 
Dilthey’s general outlook is that of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, 
any of whom might have endorsed his description of epistemology 
as “ psychology in motion, and in motion towards a definite 
end He denies Kant’s claim to have found a way of study- 
ing the mind which is not empirical psychology, and shows how 
Kant’s own “ transcendental aesthetic and logic ” are in fact 
disfigured by errors taken over straight from the prevailing 
psychology of his time. The epistemologist cannot help laying 
his foundations in psychology, and the only question is whether 
he will do it consciously and therefore critically, or pretend to 
be doing something else, and therefore do it amateurishly. The 
philosopher who disclaims his dependence on psychology does 
not become free. On the contrary, his bonds are made strong. 
“ He presupposes it. He makes use of it. But he does not 
control it.” • 

Going so far with the psychologistic movement, Dilthey 
natmally goes further, and makes psychology the fundamental 
science {grundUgendt IVissensckafi) on which moral and political 
theory, aesthetics, and the positive human studies all depend. 
It stands related to them, he say^, as mechanics (sometimes he 
says mathematics) is related to the physical sciences. In a sense 
they are all special applications of psychology, and the concepts 

1 This does not mean that it is no more than a fact c£ consciousness, but simply 
that, if we make a list of the things of Mdiich we are cmiscious, the real world must 
appear in the list. 
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or categories which arc fundamental in them are really “ con- 
cepts of the second order ’’.derived from psychology. Concepts 
such as value and demand in economics, or responsibility and 
pimishment in jurisprudence, must be defined on a basis of 
psychological knowledge if the definition is not to be fumbling 
and uncertain. Moral and political theory, aesthetics, and his- 
tory require insight into the variety of human nature as well as 
its imdcrlying unity. They need a typology of man, and again 
the choice is between a typology worked out ad hoc hy the indi- 
vidual thinker on the basis of personal experience, and a typology 
safely based . on systematic psychological study. “ A type of 
human nature always stands between the hhtorian and his 
sources, whence he desires to awaken figures to throbbing life ; 
it stands no less between the political thinker and the realities 
of society, for whose progress he desires to lay down rules. The 
sole aim of science is to render this subjective type correct and 
fruitful.” 1 

The obvious objection to this is that the representatives 
of the human studies themselves are not all anxious for such 
psychological support. As with the philosophers, some welcome 
psychology, others are suspicious or hostile. But the reason for 
this is simply that the psychology which Dilthey has in mind, 
the psychology which is capable of doing what he expects of it, 
has not yet come into existence. What is now presented under 
that name, says Dilthey, writing in 1894, is something mani- 
festly inferior to the other human studies in insight, repugnant 
even to common sense, and divided between warring schools 
whose doctrines are all as dubious as one another. He alludes 
to unfortunate exclusions of this half-baked psychology into 
economics, political theory, jurisprudence, and aesthetics, and 
names Grote, Buckle, and Taine as instances of its bad effect 
on the writing of history. His conclusion fi:om all this, however, 
is not that psychology ought to be cold-shouldered, but that it 
ought to be reformed. 

To see what reforms are called for, let us examine more 
closely the defects of existing psychology. Dilthey finds two, of 
which the first is its inability to do justice to the higher functions 
of hiunan thought and action. It is harmless at the worst, and 
often instructive, wdien it talks about sensation, or about the 
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simpler pleasures and pains. But it has really nothing to say 
about creative inu^nation as seen in the artist, about the sense 
of value and obligation, about self-sacrifice, about religious 
devotion, about the understanding and sympathy which make 
a teacher of genius like Pestalozzi. On points like these we 
learn much more from the vast but formless literature in which 
keen reflective observers have written down their experience of 
life — ^handbooks, commonplace books, memoirs, proverbs and 
epigrams and the like. Psychology ought to take this gnomic 
wisdom and the insights of the poets, and give them precise 
eiqiression and a logical grounding, but the existing psychology 
is incapable of this. 

It is incapable because it is too formal and too individual- 
istic. Too formal, because it analyses the contents of conscious- 
ness into elementary sensations and feelings of pleasure and pain, 
and pretends to construct all the wealth of human thought and 
action out of combinations of these. It ignores the real variety 
of instinctive drives, which are the basis of character and the 
substance of moral and spiritual life. We need a “ real 
psychology ” (Realp^chologie) or “ content-psychology ” {Inhalts- 
psychologie) to do justice to these. At the same time we must 
recognize that some of these drives are social in character, and 
that it is just these which are of importance for the foundations 
of the other human studies. Dilthey believes that not only 
psychology, but also economics, political theory, and other kin- 
dred studies have gone astray in recent times through taking 
for granted the self-contained individual as their foundation, and 
failing to recognize that the life of the individual consists largely 
in the social relations into which he enters, the historical process 
of which he is a product and upon which he reacts. “ Man as 
a fact prior to history and society is a fiction of genetic explana- 
tion ; the man whom sound an^ytical science has for its object 
is the individual as an element in society.” ^ It is not merely 
that the individual is affected by external factors and reacts upon 
them in pursuit of his own interest ; he goes outside his private 
concerns, makes the interests and purposes of others his own, 
and thus becomes in the fullest sense a social being. A true 
content-psychology or “ anthropology ” must recognize this. 

The second defect which Dilthey finds in contemporary 
‘ G.J., I, 3x-a. 
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psychology is the uncertainty of its results. This is fatal to 
any attempt to use it as a basis for other branches of enquiry. 
Mathematics and mechanics owe their position at the basis of 
the physical sciences to the certitude of the one and the as>good- 
as-certitude of the other. Psychology, on the contrary, brings 
an element of doubt wherever it comes. “ A war of all against 
all rages over its domain, not less fiercely than over the field of 
metaphysics. Nowhere yet, even on the farthest horizon, is 
anything in sight which might avail to decide this war.” ^ 
Dilthey ascribes this to the adoption of a mistaken method. 
Psychology took shape in the bosom of modem philosophy at 
a time when philosophy was strongly influenced by mathematics 
and the natural sciences. The methods and presuppositions of 
atomic physics were treated as the methods and presuppositions 
of all possible sciences, and Hume was only giving voice to a 
genersdly accepted prejudice when he said that the way to make 
psychology scientific was to apply to it the procedure of physics. 
This meant reducing the variety of mental life to the combina- 
tions and interactions of units of sensation and feeling, supposed 
to be simple and primary, and to be brought and held together 
by laws of association. It was a picture as unlike ordinary 
experience as the physicist’s picture is unlike the world we per- 
ceive, but it was supposed to be verifiable in the same way as 
his, by being shown to explain the facts. This, however, is just 
what could not be done. The method of physical science was 
here being used in a field where it cannot succeed. The sense- 
data upon which knowledge of the physical world is based 
contain in themselves, as perceived, no principle of order and 
system. That has to be added by the perceiving mind, in the 
shape of the principles of causality and uniformity. The detailed 
application of these principles leads to the postulation of units 
of matter which are unperceived and very unlike what is per- 
ceived, but in terms of whose combinations and interactions the 
phenomena can be explained and predicted. The whole thing 
is a hypothetical construction, as every reflective scientist knows, 
but it succeeds because we have unlimited scope for experimenta- 
tion and for exact measurement. By these means we can force 
a decision between alternative hypotheses, and so the physical 
sciences advance on a basis of general agreement. Psychology 

1 G.S., V, 14a. 
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luu not these advantages. The character of mental phenomena 
makes exact measurement impossible, and it and othfcr factors 
severely limit the scope of experimentation, except on that 
border-line between mind and body where psychophysics is at 
home. We can form hypotheses about the relations between 
mental facts and processes, and between mind and body ; but 
we can form too many, and there is no experimental control. 

Is it then possible to construct a psychology without build- 
ing hypotheses into its foundations? Dilthey thinks it is, and 
in his Ideas concerning a Descriptive and Analytical Pywhology (1894) 
he formulates his view in terms of a distinction between two 
kinds of science which he calls “ descriptive ” and “ explana- 
tory All science must analyse its object, seeking to determine 
its ultimate irreducible units and the laws which express their 
interrelation. A descriptive science is one whose units and laws 
are found by empirical analysis, or close examination of what 
is actually given in experience. An explanatory science is one 
which takes its units and laws from a methodological assump- 
tion which determines their general nature beforehand. Such 
an assumption, and all that flows from it, is a hypothetical 
construction. The classic example of an explanatory science is 
modem physics, which is compelled to use the method of hypo- 
thesis because the data of perception contain no principle of 
unity, and which has foimd success in the hypothesis of a world 
of imperceptible atoms possessing only primary qualities. This 
explains the world of perception, but is certainly far from des- 
cribing it. This is the influence which has led psychology to 
adopt its hypothesis of unit sensations and feelings, and other 
hypotheses which equally go behind the facts of experience. 
But psychology has no need of this procedure, because, says 
Dilthey, the data of inner perception contain a principle of 
order which makes possible a coherent account of mental life 
in purely descriptive and empirical terms. 

Mental life, he thinks, is a functional unity which cannot be 
reduced to or built up theoretically out of non-functional units. 
This is where he parts company with sensationalism, and also 
with Brentano, whose position is only superficially like his own.^ 

_ ^ Brentano was calling for a “ descriptive ” psychology five or six years before 
Dilthey readied that point, and his influence was connderable in various direcdons. 
It prepared the way for Meinong’s philosophy and for Husserl’s “ phenomenological ” 
method. On the difference between the Brentano-Husserl conc^tion and Duthey’s 
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The real unit of mental life is not a sensation or feeling, or even 
an isolated “ intentional act ” with its “ content ”, but a total 
reaction of the whole self to a situation confronting it. Every 
such reaction (called by Dilthey an ErUbnis) includes elements 
of three main types, viz., cognitive, affective, and conative, and 
these follow and- depend on one another in a definite order 
which constitutes the ground-rhythm of mental life. Cognition 
comes first, then feeling, then conation. I receive news of a 
fiiend’s death : I am sorry and perhaps surprised : I am moved 
to do various things which the situation requires, such as writing 
letters of condolence or attending the funeral : and when 1 have 
done these my reaction to the situation is complete. Or 1 am 
asked to do something which only I can do, which is important, 
but which will cause me inconvenience : I think it over firom 
various points of view : I am involved in a conflict of feelings : 
a sense of obligation emerges : 1 yield to this and do what is 
asked of me : so again the reaction is complete. A total reaction 
like this may be complete in a moment, as when I sit on a nail, 
feel discomfort, and move to another seat. Or it may last for 
hours, days, or even years, if it consists in the working out of 
a long-term plan or undertaking. In the latter case it will be 
a complex reaction, composed of many smaller reactions, one 
boxed within another, but each deriving its significance and its 
raison d’etre firom the sense of the whole. 

Every unit-reaction contains cognition, feeling, and conation, 
and none of these is possible without the rest. I cannot cognize 
a thing without being interested in it and having feelings and/or 
desires about it. 1 cannot feel unless I have an idea of the 
object, and feeling tends to pass over into action. 1 cannot act 
unless I know the situation and my own aim, and action is 
usually motivated and always accompanied by feeling. These 
relations between the three elements in experience are called 
by Dilthey the “ structure ” or “ structural system ” {Struktur, 

conception, even at their closest approximation, see my article in the Proceedings o 
the Aristotelian Sociepf, Supplementary Volume for 1932, pp* 84-100. Dilthey*s 
** descriptive psychology ” is to study typological and cau^ lotions as well as 
of menw phenomena. In its orimnal conception it is not a separate study from 
the positive science of psychology, but is that science methodologically transformed. 
It is identical with the “ content-psychology ” which he desires. Dilthey in later 
years uses the ** intentional ** language Brentano and Husserl, but guards against 
a too literal acceptance of it. Each type of intentional act ” is an attitude of 
the whole self. 
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Stndcturzusanwtenhang) of the mind, and the possibility of a des- 
criptive psychology rests on the fact that this structural system 
is not discovered by inference or hypothesis, but is actually 
experienced; or “ given in lived experience ” (im Erlebnis gegebm). 

What does this mean? Through the greater part of our 
conscious life we are engeiged in cognizing and reacting to things 
and persons other than ourselves, and are therefore not in the 
centre of our own attention. Our consciousness of other things 
and persons is, however, normally accompanied by an “ aware- 
ness ” {Jrmewerden) or “ enjoyment ” (Erleben) of our own mental 
states, processes, and activities, which are inherently conscious 
(bewusst) although we have no consciousness of {Bewusstsein von) 
them. We see ourselves as it were out of the comer of our eye 
while our attention is fixed on something else. .This enjoyment 
or awareness of ourselves is changed into inner perception by 
directing our attention inwards, and when we do this, the struc- 
tural pattern springs into view. Of course, we do not perceive 
the entire ramifications of it. We perceive a fragment of it here 
and there, from which in course of time we le£U"n to piece the 
whole together. But in these fragmentary perceptions we see 
not merely that one mental event follows another, but that it 
is its natural and appropriate successor. It is obvious to us 
without further thought that sorrow is the natural consequence 
of learning of a friend’s death, and that the suffering of injury 
or insult leads naturally to anger, and this to a show of pug- 
nacity. The successive events in these instances are felt to 
“ belong together as Dilthey puts it, for the obvious reason 
that they are, and are seen to be, successive stages in the work- 
ing out of a single reaction-pattern. Their unity is functional 
or teleological. Dilthey calls it “ structural ”, and contrasts it 
wifh the relations established by casual association or mechanical 
habit, where a cause can be inferred for the connection, but no 
significance can be found in it. Associations can be explained 
inductively, but ' structural sequences have their meaning in 
themselves, and in them the essence of the mind is perceived. 

Psychology is no more than the systematic elaboration of this 
self-knowledge which begins in common experience. It has 
nothing to gain by borrowing conceptions of law and causality 
from natural science. The experience of the structural system 

» G.S., VII, 14. 
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within ourselves is, according to Dilthey, the source from which 
the idea of causality is derived ; the idea gets into our thought 
of nature by transposition from ourselves, and it is ludicrous to 
try to improve our knowledge of ourselves by re>importing it 
from nature. “ We cannot make a system outside the one which 
is given to us . . . Consciousness cannot go behind itself.” ^ 
Since the structural system is one of living function, our know- 
ledge oir it will not be altogether like our knowledge of inanimate 
objects. As in iporphological studies, it will depend on the 
possession of an eye for the structural type. It will “always 
retain something of the living, artistic process of understanding 
Indeed, o.ne of its methods for sounc^g the unconscious depths 
will be the study and interpretation of those manifestations of 
human achievement which Dilthey calls “ objective mind ”, 
those “ permanent forms with firm outlines ” ‘in which so much 
that has sunk from memory into unconsciousness is still expressed 
for all to read. It is here rather than by introspection that the 
approach to the imconscious should be made. “ What man is, 
he learns not by rummaging about in himself, nor yet by psycho- 
logical experiments, but by means of history.” * What cannot 
be cleared up in this way may legitimately be made the matter 
of hypotheses, providing that the hypotheses are framed as 
analogical extensions of the perceived structural system, and do 
not import into psychology entities and processes of a kind 
otherwise unknown there. Such hypotheses will not impair the 
soUdity of the science as a whole, which has in the structural 
system “ an indubitable, universally valid foundation ”.® 

Dilthey sketches the main divisions into which a psychology 
erected on this foundation would fall. » 

(a) It would include a detailed study of the structural system, 
distinguishing the various elementary functions which go to 
constitute cognitive, affective, and conative activity, and defin- 
ing the end at which the teleology of the whole system drives. 
That end, regarded subjectively, can be no other than the satis- 
faction of all impulses, or happiness ; to equate this with the 
preservation of the individual and the species is a hypothesis 
derived from biology, not from the evidence of consciousness 
itself. 


> GJ 5 ., V, 
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{i) It would include a study of the laws of development, 
showing how capacities become refined and perfected, and how 
experience forms a deposit or “ acqvtired system ” which more 
and more informs future developments. This ground has been 
well covered by poets and novelists, autobiographers and bio- 
graphers, and psychology must do their work over again in its 
own terms. 

(<r) The possession of a common mental structure and a 
conunon external world means that we all have certain ways 
of thinking and acting in common. The most general forms 
and fundamental presuppositions of our thought about the world, 
volitional relations such as end and means, obligation, co-opera- 
tion, command and obedience, etc., follow directly from the 
nature of man and his situation in the world. Here psychology 
begins to lay fovmdations for epistemology, for moral and political 
theory, and for the human studies generally, and in return it 
can and must learn by analysing the phenomena of “ objective 
mind ”. 

(d) It must study the processes by which the general human 
type becomes specified and individuated. The foundation of 
individuality is not qualitative, but quantitative. The same 
elementaiy capacities and the same elementary contents of 
thought and will constitute human nature everywhere and 
always, but with infinite variations in efficiency and intensity 
and in the distribution of interest. These yariations are partly 
there from birth, but are then worked upon by influences firom 
the physical and especially the social environment, and the 
result is the crystallization of individual character. 

(e) A proper grasp of these processes will make possible a 
typology of human nature, such as the human studies require. 
For the perfecting of this we must embark on a comparative 
study, using especially those records in which character and 
outlook and the process of their formation are most fully and 
clearly expressed, viz., the records of the intellectual and artistic 
activity of man. At this point psychological enquiry becomes 
dependent on a trustworthy technique of interpretation, in other 
words on a hermeneutic. Thus the Ideas concern^ a Descriptivt 
and AnalyHeal P^hology (1894) followed by On Comparative 
P^hology (1895) and by The Rise of Hermeneutics (1900). 

The theory in the Ideas has had notable repercussions, but 
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as it stands it can hardly be said to have been popular with 
either philosophers or psychologists. Philosophers prejudiced 
against all psychology have found it easy to accept the destruc- 
tive part of the essay and let the constructive go. To psycholo- 
gists an essay written in philosophical language and reflecting 
a philosopher’s interests can easily appear unbalanced or even 
wrong-headed, and it has been called both. Yet it claims to 
describe a change in the aims and methods of psychology which 
has already begun (Dilthey quotes examples from Wundt and 
James) and is bound to continue, and the history of psychology 
since 1894 gives some support to this claim. 

{a) Sensationalism was already on the decline, and in the 
twentieth century hzis been replaced by a genuinely descriptive 
account of the mind. The WUrzburg school with their “ mental 
attitudes ”, “ tasks ”, and “ determining tendencies ”, the Gestalt 
school with their doctrine of the primacy of the whole, and the 
Bartlett-Wolters theory of “ schemata ” may be quoted in 
evidence. And while psychoanalysis has brought with it hypo- 
thetical constructions on an unprecedented scale, these are made 
analogically from processes known in consciousness, as Dilthey 
requires. 

{b) Social psychology has made notable strides, and the 
dependence of the individual consciousness on its social context 
is widely recognized. The psychology of religion owes much 
to Ames, Durkheim, L6vy-Bruhl, and one of the tests of psycho- 
analytical theory has come to be its ability to account for the 
facts of anthropology. This verifies Dilthey’s conception of the 
dependence of individual psychology on the analysis of “ objec- 
tive mind ”, i.e., in this case of social habits and institutions. 

(f) Content-psychology comes into its own with the attempts 
of MacDougall and the psychoanalytical schools to determine 
the fundamental instincts, the psychoanalytical doctrine of 
archetypes and symbols, and Otto’s analysis of the numinous. 
It may be noted that the theory of archetypes and symbols seeks 
verification in literature and mythology, and Otto’s analysis 
depends very largely on literary sources. Here the method of 
understanding is at work, and one charge brought by opponents 
against the psychoanalysts is that, as Dfithey would say, they 
have a false hermeneutic. 

(d) Jung has come forward with a typology which grows 
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out of his experience in psychotherapy, but seeks to account 
on psychological grounds for certain secular controversies in 
theology and philosophy and to contribute to the understanding 

literature. 

Most of these developments Dilthey did not live to see, and 
in the last years of his life he began to have doubts about the 
Ideas. Contemporary criticism and the movement of his own 
thought led him to modify his attitude, and he does not seem 
to have reached a new equilibrium before he died. He began 
to lay greater stress on the difficulties of introspection, its vague- 
ness, its tendency to distort, and the wide range of unconscious 
activity which it cannot reach, and in particular he began to 
see that the details of the structural system are not -as clear and 
obvious to ordinary observation as he had thought. He began 
to emphasize the dependence of self-knowledge on expression, 
and to defend his conception of the structural system as a tri- 
plicity of cognition, feeling, and conation by arguing back to 
it from common grammatical expressions and from the distinc- 
tion between facts, values, and purposes. In one passage he 
suggests that his own terminology is a set of adequate expres- 
sions rather than of precise definitions. “ Feeling and will are 
only concepts which are a hint to reproduce {nachbilden) the 
corresponding part of life.” ^ 

The difficulties of introspection are real, though we may think 
that Dilthey is unnecessarily gloomy about them. Psychology 
since his time has shown itself able to devise controls which go 
far to nullify the obstacles, and controlled introspection under 
experimental conditions is a very different thing from the amateur 
self-analysis which he first relied on and then despaired of. Be 
that as it may, he did despair, and the result was a change in’ 
his conception of psychology. He now draws a distinction and 
a contrast between his own “ anthropology ” or “ structure- 
psychology ” and the positive experimental science, “ the science 
of psychology as it has taken shape to-day ”, or “ the science of 
psychology in the proper sense”.* About the latter he says 
nothing positive. It ceases to figure in his table of the human 
studies, though he says things which imply that it ought still 
to be reckoned as one of them. All his attention is given to 
” structure-psychology ”, which inherits what remain of the hopes 
* GX, VII, 338. • G.S., VII, 339. 
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and claims of the Ideas. He stresses its affinity with poetry, and 
in one passage even seems to say that it is inferior to poetry in 
depth and clarity of insight. If so, it obviously cannot be the 
“ basic science ” of the human studies as he once thought. 
There is clear testimony that Dilthey saw this, but there is also 
evidence that he never abandoned the hope of such a “ basic 
science ”. He was a prey to confficting tendencies, and never 
came to a decision. 

The idea of a psychology distinct from experimental psycho- 
logy, and studying mental life from the point of view of meaning 
and content and types of character, has borne fruit since Dilthey’s 
time. Beginning with Karl Jaspers, who in those days was a 
psychiatrist, a succession of writers have combined Dilthey’s 
conception with hints drawn from Brentano and Husserl, from 
Rickert, from psychoanalysis and Gestalt theory, to produce the 
theory of an “ understanding-psychology ” or “ psychology of 
insight ” {verstehende P^chologie, einsichtige P^chologis) which is 
akin to poetry, philosophy, and the human studies, in contrast 
with experimental psychology, which they reckon as a natural 
science. Natural-science psychology, they say, takes the mind 
as a thing among things and studies its processes from a causal 
point of view, but is not interested in relations based on mean- 
ing, which Dilthey calls “ structural ” and Jaspers “ intelligible ” 
connections. It explains mental life from without, it does not 
understand it from within. The psychology which is a human 
study is based on understanding in both Dilthey’s senses of that 
word, the interpretation of signs or expressions and the under- 
standing of the part in terms of the whole. It sees the mind 
not as a thing, but as a thinking and willing subject. The 
members of the school have spent much ingenuity in exploring 
different senses of the verb verstehen, and have adopted from 
Rickert a distinction between verstehen and nacherleben, which in 
Dilthey are the same thing.^ One of them, Eduard Spranger, 
has produced an interesting typology based upon six funda- 
mental attitudes of the mind to its world. The attitudes are 
the economic or technological, the legal and political, the 
scientific, the artistic, the social, and the religious, and person- 

*,Thi» distinction is a technicality which need not concern us : let it ohly te 
said that Oilthey’s NoeherUben is equivalent to their Verstehen and not to their 
JfaeherMen, 
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ality arises from the union of these six factors within a single 
consciousness. The dominance of one or other of them in a 
particular person gives rise to six types o£ outlook and character, 
for which Spranger claims heuristic value in the study of art 
and society. 

What is to be said of all this? 

There is no doubt that the worker in the htunan studies 
needs a conception of human nature to help him to make sense 
of his sources. Whatever branch of human activity he may be 
studying, he needs some idea of the main, interests which move 
people in that branch of activity, of how in general people 
behave under the influence of these interests, of the various 
types of outlook and behaviour which arise in this sphere, and 
the influences which help to produce and maintain them, and 
finally of the relative efficiency of the varioiis types from the 
point of view of the underlying interest. Every student has, in 
fact, such a conception as this, not usually derived from psycho- 
logy, but worked out from personal experience and elaborated 
by use in application to his sources. Psychology has in it too 
little about the higher mental functions, and that little is often 
unbalanced. These things are often better understood and 
expressed, as Dilthey says, in reflective literature and poetry, 
and thither we ail go to learn them. But Dilthey in the Ideas 
regards this as a temporary state of aflPairs, due to the immaturity 
of psychology. He believes that psychology must ultimately 
become able to cover this ground, and he tries to define the 
conditions which it must satisfy in order to do so. The later 
Dilthey and the adherents of understanding-psychology also wish 
to cover this ground systematically, but not by a development 
of the existing science of psychology. They think it must be 
a separate study. 

It may be suggested that the human studies and philosophy 
are now in much the same position with regard to psychology 
as philosophy once was with regard to natural science. Philo- 
sophy was concerned from the beginning with questions whose 
solution required some knowledge of the system 'of nature. But 
since in those days the method which has made modem science 
possible had not been discovered, the philosophers were com- 
pelled to do their physics and astronomy as best they could for 
themselves. It was amateurish stuff, but it had to last imtil the 
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coming of a proper scientific method took these questions out 
of the philosophers’ hands, and then their speculative construc- 
tions were overtaken and shattered by the progress of genuine 
scientific discovery. Philosophy is still reeliag firom the blow. 
Some modem philosophers are trying to recover their balance 
by claiming the study of the higher mental fimctions as their 
peculiar province. They man the fix)ntier between the ‘ ‘ psyche ’ * 
and the “ spirit ” and hurl defiance at the psychologists on the 
other side. The psychologists refuse to recognize the frontier, 
and surely they are right. It is here as it was with natural 
science. Philosophy and the human studies have been carrying 
on with an amateur psychology of their own, or rather with 
innumerable amateur psychologies, one for each separate student, 
because the genuine psychology which could do their business 
had not arisen. It had not arisen in 1894 ^ 

1943, and while we are waiting there is no harm in the philoso- 
phers and humanists doing the best they can with an under- 
standing-psychology of their own. They are wrong if they 
think it will not ultimately be overtaken by real psychology, 
but when that happens it may not be so thoroughly shattered as 
philosophical physics was. It, or the best of it, may rather be 
absorbed. A typology like Spranger’s, based on a careful study 
of men in society, and working back from their overt actions 
and achievements to the ground of these in the mind, (from 
objective mind to the structural system, as Dilthey would say,) 
may quite well surviye with slight alteration and become a 
chapter in the psychology foretold by the Ideas. Dilthey’s bolder 
thoughts would thus be justified against his fears. 



IV 


The project of a positive science of society, to be called 
sociology, is associated historically with Comte, who thought 
that it was his peculiar mission to lay the foundations of this 
science. The subject-matter of sociology is the same as that of 
history, only differently studied ; where history tells the story of 
events, comparing and contrasting, bringing out the distinctive 
character and circumstances of each agent and each happening, 
sociology generalizes and formulates laws by which all this may 
be explained. It has to make clear the pattern of relationships 
by wWch men arc held together in society, to distinguish within 
it the various types of groups and institutions, ideas and activities, 
which go to form the whole. This is social statics. And it has 
to discover the factors making for change and the laws according 
to which they operate. This is social dynamics. Sociology is 
indebted to history for many of its facts and to biology for its 
explanatory principles. That there could be a science of psy- 
chology Comte did not believe. 

J. S. Mill took over the conception and elaborated it in his 
System of Logic, He laid the foundations in psychology, which 
was to give rise to ethology (a study of the formation of individual 
character and national and racial types, partly corresponding to 
Dilthey’s “comparative psychology”), and this in turn to 
sociology. He discussed at great length the methods of this 
science, and added that portions of it might be broken off, as it 
were, and become independent sciences dealing with some one 
aspect of social life. Such was economics, and there could be 
others. 

Herbert Spencer not only argued the possibility of a sociology, 
but wrote one Jon a monumental scale. His ruling principles 
come from biology, viz,, that societies are organisms or rather 
super-organisms, engaged in a struggle for existence against the 
environment and one another, and that in this struggle evolu- 
tionary changes take place, the tracing of which is the clue to 
social history. 

These three influences were among those brought to bear on 
Dilthey in his formative years. They ,came from the Anglo- 
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French side of his background, associated with empiricism and 
a rooted distrust of metaphysics. But from the German side came 
an answrering influence in the shape of the philosophy of history, 
which played an important part in the work of the romantic 
and post-Kantian generation from whom he learned so much. 
Its inspiration was not positivistic, but speculative : that is, it 
sought to understand the course of history, and perhaps to 
“ deduce ” it a priori, in the light of a principle drawn from meta- 
physics, dealing with it as the nature-philosophy of Schelling 
and Oken did with the facts of nature. Various principles were 
suggested by different philosophers : “ education of the human 
race ” (Lessing), “ progressive realization of the moral will ” 
(Kant and Fichte), “ progressive realization of freedom ” 
(Schelling and Hegel). All of them explained the historical 
process in terms of a governing purpose, and all found this pur- 
pose in the development of the higher intellectual and moral 
qualities of man. These speculative constructions served as a 
framework within which room was found for a great deal of 
empirical observation and penetrating interpretation. Dilthey 
singles out for praise Herder’s understanding of the mentality 
of primitive peoples and Hegel’s conception of dialectic, as well 
as the insight of both these writers into the life of particular 
ages or movements. What distinguishes their work as philo- 
sophy of history, however, is the aU-embracing framework 
itself, and this is not empirical, but derives from their meta- 
physical systems. 

Dilthey regards both positive sociology and philosophy of 
history as mistakes, and indeed as the same mistake. Both try 
to go behind the facts of history to a single principle and to 
explain or interpret everything by this. Both find it impossible 
to do so without making their governing principle so wide and 
general that it becomes useless as a ground of explanation or 
understanding, and even so they have to go beyond experience 
in search of it. This applies as much to Comte with his “ crass 
naturalistic metaphysics ” ^ as to the professed metaphysics of 
the German movement. Their common fault is an artificial 
over-simplification, which seeks in history and society the unity 
of a single object instead of what is really there, the complex 
interaction of many and various forces. 

I, 107. 
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The philosophy of history looks for a meaning in the process,^ 
and claims to find it in a governing purpose. Dilthey reuses on 
principle to recognize a superhuman purpose, whether placed in 
a transcendent God or in an immanent world-spirit or Absolute. 
There are no purposes in history but human purposes, the purposes 
of actual historical agents. And there is no aU-inclusive piupose 
which could constitute the meaning of life. Meaning, as we 
have seen, is for Dilthey that unity which is intrinsic to life as 
such, and life is not the pursuit of a value or a purpose, though 
many values and purposes arise and are pursued in the coiuse 
of it. Life as a whole is continually in fieri, always building itself 
into unity but not into any definable kind of unity, teleology 
without any telos but the process itself, like music, with which 
Dilthey likes to compare it. Within it we can distinguish aspects 
or spheres of activity, such as art, religion, law, politics, and each 
of these has a governing purpose or purposes which may be said 
to constitute its meaning. But these are many and various, and 
the more we analyse the more we find them so. An individual 
life may have an assignable meaning, e.g., in devotion to a 
cause, and so may a group, or a movement, or an aspect of 
social activity, but not history as a whole. All that we find 
there is a continual interaction between the individuals and 
groups, the movements and the aspects, and a resultant pattern 
which is never complete and which develops towards no defin- 
able end. 

Positive sociology looks for a single driving force or a single 
law in the process, but again the facts are too complex. The 
only honest generalization about the driving forces of history is 
that they include all the forces of the human mind and all those 
of its physical and social environment, and that what happens is 
the joint product of all these. They include equally the higher 
activities of the mind — ^themselves quite various — and the lower, 
the impulses of power and self-seeking as well as morality and 
self-sacrifice, the evil as well as the good. No formula can cover 
all these at once. The way to understand the life of society is 

^ Of course if we mean ^ philosophy of history not anattempt to formulate the 
meaning of history but a criticm study of the basis of historical knowledge, the case 
is different. Dilthey’s own philosophy is a philosophy of histoxy in that sense, as 
he himself acknowledges. But one main taw of a CrtHgue of Historical Reason is to 
expose the rottenness of the foundations on which the speculative philosophies oi 
history were built. 
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to break it up into its component activities and study each of these 
by itself. Every “ exact and fruitful law ” hitherto discovered 
in this field has belonged to some such sectional study, e.g., 
Grimm’s law in philology, or Comte’s law of the successive 
development of the natural sciences, and the men who have 
advanced our knowledge of society have always been men well 
acquainted with some special study relating to it. Vico was a 
jurist and a philologist. Herder a naturalist and a historian, 
Turgot an economist, a natural scientist, and a historian. As 
the laws of nature are found by the co-operation of many sciences, 
so the laws of society will be found by the joint work of many 
social scienc<», not by a single “ sociology ”. If it is desired to 
bring the results of these separate enquiries together into a 
comprehensive picture, that picture is not sociology but history, 
written as history should be written with a full knowledge of the 
results of the social sciences^ but applying this to the elucidation 
of the actual course of events. From history the social sciences 
come by abstraction, and to it they return. 

The reader will probably feel that this is too sweeping. The 
case against philosophy of history rests on the case against 
metaphysics, and is not to be argued here. Dilthey’s views on 
that question, with which the present writer substantially agrees, 
will be discussed in a later chapter. But the case against 
sociology is thin. It is based too much on particular aspects 
of the work of Comte and Spencer, upon Comte’s readiness to 
reduce psychology to physiology, the eagerness of both to take 
over the methods of the physical sciences, and Spencer’s use of 
social and institutional causes to explain the cultural and spiritual 
development of mankind. In a late note appended to a new 
edition of his Introduction to the Human Studies Dilthey lays especial 
stress on the last point, urging that even in morality there is 
something which is neither enlightened self-interest nor a response 
to social pressure, but a spontaneous adjustment of the individual 
to other individuals, and that such things as art, philosophy, or 
religion would continue to exist even if there were only one man 
left in the world. But, even supposing that Dilthey is right in 
this, he has no right to identify the science of sociology with a 
particular opinion held by some of its exponents. Its funda- 
mental intention is to discover the patterns of all activities pursued 
by men in association, and their causes, whether these be found 
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in society or in the individuals. It overlaps with, social psy- 
chology — a study in which Dilthey is interested — the psychology 
of the individual being of importance for sociology in so far as 
it affects the forms of human association, and the social influences 
being of importance for social psychology in so far as they affect 
the development of individual character and behaviour. No 
doubt the various activities pursued in society can and must be 
studied separately by separate sciences. Mill and Spencer are 
both explicit about this. But the various activities affect one 
another, and there must be a study of the total pattern. What is 
done for primitive societies by cultural anthropology (which is 
not mentioned by Dilthey in his list of human studies) can be 
done also for civilized societies, and to admit this is to admit 
sociology. We shall see later that Dilthey himself held opinions 
which can only be called sociological, though always refusing to 
recognize them as such. 

He distinguishes three main types of relationships among men, 
which we may call physical, ciiltural, and political. By the 
physical relationships are meant those of physical descent and 
kinship, which in combination with the moulding influences of 
climatic and geographical conditions give rise to the interrelated 
physical types studied by ethnology. Dilthey has nothing to say 
about this study except that it exists, and that it is not a clue to 
the understanding of organized societies. The bonds which 
unite a people or a nation are not primarily physiological, but 
economic, cultural, political, historical, and the life of such a 
group may be divided into two sets of activities which Dilthey 
calls ‘‘ cultural systems ” and the ‘‘ outward organizations of 
society 

A cultural system is a group of activities in which men unite 
on the basis of a specific common interest and purpose. Such 
common interests and purposes vary greatly, and Dilthey 
stretches the meaning of the word “ culture ” to make it cover 
them all. The chief among them are economic activity, law, 
morality, art, science, philosophy, religion, language, education. 
All these are* spheres in which an abiding human interest finds 
satisfaction, and a form of co-operation grows up which outlasts 
the generations and constitutes a social force. We are bom into 
the midst of these cultural systems, and the greater part of our 
activity falls within one or other of them ; sometimes within 
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several at once, for they overlap, and a single action may be the 
meeting-place of two or three of them. 

When a scholar writes a book, this process may be a link in the 
concatenation of truths which constitutes science ; at the same 
time it is the most important link in the economic process which 
culminates in the publication and sale of copies of the work ; 
it has also a legal side, as the fulfilment of a contract, and it may 
be an element in the professional functions of the scholar as laid 
down by the administrative system. The writing down of each 
and every letter of this work is thus an element in all these systems.^ 

Each cultural system has some who devote their lives to it, 
whether through liking or to earn a living, or both, and these 
are its professionals or specialists. Among them will be found 
a few who have talent or creative genius, and it is these who are 
responsible for new departures and discoveries, which the rest of 
the specialist body take over and popularize. On the outskirts 
are gathered the multitude of adherents who create nothing, but 
in varying degrees contribute to keep up the activity and profit 
by its results. For the benefit of those engaged in a cultiural 
system, organizations come into being, sometimes fluid and 
transient, like a chess club or a dramatic society which may be 
quite short-lived, and sometimes permanent over thousands of 
years, like the Christian Church. These organizations combine 
with the lasting products of the various cultural systems, such as 
houses, parks, roads, books, statues, theories, to act as repositories 
of tradition, so binding the generations together and giving to 
each cultural system “ an outward permanence independent of 
the actual individuals, and a character of massive objectivity 
One of these cultural systems is morality, or “ the moral 
system ”, which consists in the shaping of impulse and character 
in individuals by the gradually accumulating experience of man- 
kind, mediated through various kinds of tradition and social 
pressure. The basic aim of life is happiness, or the maximum 
satisfaction of our desires. In the course of time it becomes clear 
by experience that the indulgence of certain impulses tends to 
diminish satisfaction on the whole for both individuals and for 
the com mu nity, while the encoiuragement of certain other 
impulses tends to increase it. Three impulses especially are 
found to deserve encouragement, viz., (a) a tendency to seek to 

iG.a’., I, 51. *Ibid. 
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widen, deepen, enrich and intensify one’s experience, (b) a 
tendency to regard others with benevolence, to share ocperiences 
and activities with them, and (c) a tendency to recognize others 
as having inherent claims upon us, and undertakings with regard 
to them binding. The vsdue placed upon these three tendencies 
appears first in primitive custom, with which the individual 
conforms both on grounds .of personal prudence and also because 
he understands its purpose and makes it his own. Later reflection 
leads to the codification of precepts and the formation of ideab 
and ultimately of moral theories. The range of the three moral 
principles is extended, the ideal of personal perfection being 
pushed higher, the scope of benevolence widened to take in 
larger and larger groups, the rights of men more and more 
explicitly recognized and finally fixed in law. Art and religion 
are brought in to express and enforce the prevailing moral 
outlook. Changing circumstances lead to special emphasis 
being placed now upon one of the three principles, now upon 
another, and so difierent types of moral outlook and theory 
arise and become characteristic of different peoples and periods. 
The present state of moral philosophy, with its competing theories 
based on perfection, benevolence, justice, and various combinations 
of these principles, is simply one of the objective manifestations 
of the “ moral process ” in the last 2500 years. 

The bond of unity in a Cultural system is a common interest 
in one aspect of human life. Therefore the divisions between 
cultural systems cut across those between peoples and States. 
Many cultural systems function side by side in one State, and all 
reach out across its boimdaries. In contrast with these stand 
those associations whose bond of unity is common descent and/or 
territorial contiguity. These are the “ outward organizations of 
society ”, and they hold men together not for the fulfilment of 
one function, but for the fulfilment or at least the protection of 
all functions, for the living of life as a whole. The oldest of them 
is the family, in which economic, educational, moral and juridical, 
and religious functions are fulfilled without serious attempt to 
distinguish them. From this develop the clan and the tribe, 
and then the State, whose unity depends on many common 
interests, of which racial homogeneity need not be one. The 
State is an organ of power, which it uses to control and protect 
all smaller groups and organizations within its territory. But 
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physical power is not the only motive on which the loyalty of 
its subjects is based. There are also social relationships of 
authority and leadership, and a strong sense of cwnmunity based 
on common material interests, common cultural traditions, 
common memories and aspirations. The functions of the State 
are heterogeneous, and vary notably from place to place. Thus 
it may take into its hands the control of education, which is a 
cultural system, or it may- let go a control which it previously 
had over economic or reUgious life. Such changes, occur from 
time to time as circumstances require, and their result is that 
no precise definition of the functions of the State can be given. 

Dilthey finds that law holds an ambiguous position between 
the outward organizations and the cultural systems. On the 
one hand, law is nothing unless it is the expression of a will, a 
public or communal will of course, which defines and promulgates 
it and upholds it by the threat of force. It is thus a function 
of the State, and of subordinate organizations within the State, 
and its purpose is to defend the unity and interests of society 
against disorder from within, as military power defends it against 
aggression from without. Its ruling conception is the public 
good, and individual and sectional rights are defined by reference 
to that. But on the other hand there are principles of justice 
and equity, often summed up in terms of “ natural law ”, which 
are widely accepted and constitute a kind of public conscience, 
capable of standing up even against positive law itself and 
deeming it unjust. This aspect of law is clearly a cultural 
system, and is closely related to morality and religion. 

These being the components into which Dilthey resolves the 
structure of social life, his conception of the social sciences which 
are to cover this field follows naturally. There must be a separate 
branch of study for each of the cultural systems and for the out- 
ward organizations of society, and they must all be empirical 
sciences like descriptive psychology. They must avoid meta- 
physical preconceptions, whether idealist or materialist in 
ch^acter, and set themselves to understand mind in terms of 
itself. 

Dilthey makes much of the point that these sciences already 
exist, some with a very long history behind them, whereas 
“ sociology ” is a thing of yesterday ; and whereas “ sociology ” 
is an artificial thing, sprung fix>m the attempt to imitate natural 
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science in the social field, the genuine social studies have arisen 
spontaneously from the soil of experience in the way which is 
natural to this sphere of thought. Each of them arose in the 
first instance out of the need for^ guidance in some branch of 
practical activity ; jurisprudence out of the need to codify legal 
practice, moral theory out of the need to give clarity and direction 
to the moral life of Greece, political theory out of the turmoil 
of revolution, aesthetics out of controversies about education 
which involved the arts, and so on. Once having arisen, they 
became more reflective and began to seek for first principles, 
and ultimately became involved in abstruse enquiries far beyond 
their original horizon. It is noteworthy that several of them, 
viz., logic, ethics, political theory, aesthetics, are generally 
regarded as branches of philosophy and not as empirical sciences 
at all. Between these and such studies as economics, philology, 
paedagogy, or strategy, a gulf is supposed to yawn. Dilthey 
insists that this is a mistake. The “ philosophical ” disciplines 
have distinguished themselves from the others only by chasing 
the metaphysical will-o’-the-wisp of absolute principles, and in 
doing so they have wasted their labour. There are no absolute 
principles, but only the principles which arise from time to time 
in the course of history. Speaking of ethics in particular, 
Dilthey says that in its traditional form it has shot its bolt, and 
it cannot recover except by transforming itself into an empirical 
study of the “ moral system ”, describing the facts as they appear 
in history and assigning to them their psychological and social 
causes. “ The prime condition for the restoration of moral 
philosophy from its downfall is the introduction of the historical 
facts and their utilization by the comparative method.” ^ This 
points to a programme such as that executed in Westermarck’s 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas. 

It is interesting to see that in 1904, in a note reaffirming his 
disbelief in the possibility of a sociology, Dilthey makes an 
exception in favour of the sociology of Simmel. This is because 
Simmel’s work is in fact on a narrower basis than that of most 
sociologists. It has nothing, to do with the cultural and spiritual 
life of mankind, but only with social institutions, and these it 
does not study in all their historical diversity, but it describes 
and analyses those personal relations of co-operation, subordina- 
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tion, competition, etc., which are involved in any social order 
simply as such. Dilthey accepts this as a part, though only a 
part, of what he wishes the study of social organizations to be. 

Dilthey’s reasons against the possibility of a sociology amount 
to a sociology in themselves, but not to a developed one, and we 
must regret that his concern for the independence of the sectional 
social sciences prevented him from giving proper attention to the 
wider questions about their interrelation. Two obvious points 
suggest themselves. 

(a) Without quibbling over the possible meanings of the 
word “ culture ” in English or in German, we may agree that 
it is not satisfactory to have such widely different groups of facts 
as economic activity, religion, and language set down together 
as “ cultural systems ” without any attempt at sub-classification. 
It is not clear that the difference between economic activity and 
language is less than the difference between economic and 
political activity ; yet in Dilthey economic activity and language 
are both cultural systems and political activity is a separate 
tfaii^. We may question also whether all these entities are 
simple and homogeneous within themselves. Dilthey himself 
admits a tension between two elements in law, and points to the 
multiplicity of motives behind the unity of a political group. 
Elsewhere he has revealed a tension between two incompatible 
elements in what is traditionally called philosophy, and we have 
seen how language includes two different kinds of expression 
superimposed upon one another in the same words and sentences. 
Dilthey also insists on the multiplicity of principles at work in 
the moral consciousness, though we may doubt whether he has 
made a complete list. If this composite character of the cultural 
systems and the social organizations were taken seriously, we 
might find that some of them had elements in common. Thus 
in morality, in addition to a prudential element to which Dilthey 
does scant justice, we must recognize an element of what Buber 
and others nowadays call “ meeting ”, the mutual recognition 
of persons as persons and the varying degrees of intimacy which 
can arise on that basis ; and this element of meeting appears 
also in religion. Again, the quest for intellectual and spiritual 
security in absolute first principles is a common factor in religion 
and philosophy. Again, the tension between affective and 
cognitive aspects in language is reproduced in art, if Dilthey’s 
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account of art is correct, and art shares with religion and 
philosophy the function of formulating and propagating Weltath 
schautmgeny while philosophy shares with science and not with 
art or religion the aspiration towards clear definition and logical 
exposition. All these are points made in various places by 
DUthey himself, but not drawn together into a comprehensive 
view. We need not deny the reality of the various cultural 
systems as empirical facts, or the substantial accuracy of Dilthey’s 
description of them as far as it goes, but it looks as if on closer 
examination they might turn out to be surface waves and ripples 
produced by deeper-lying currents. 

Dilthey himself has said something of the kind in the Intro- 
duction to the Human Studies : 

The student of the phenomena of history and society is every- 
where confronted by abstract entities such as art, science . . . 
religion. They are like masses of cloud, which prevent our vision 
from reaching reality, and yet are themselves intangible. As once 
the substantial forms, the spirits of the stars, and the essences stood 
between the investigator’s eye and the laws which govern atoms 
and molecules, so these entities shroud the reality of historical and 
social life, the interaction of the mind-body units under the condi- 
tions of the natural world and their native genealogical articulation. 
My object is to show how to see this reality . . . and to dispel these 
mists and phantoms.^ 

But he has not himself dispelled them. The distinctions and 
claissifications in the Introduction are to be regarded not as con- 
clusions, but as starting-points. The purpose of the book is to 
call for investigation and to map its course, not to carry it out. 
But it is a starting-point which Dilthey did not leave behind in 
the next twenty years, and he could not have left it far behind 
without being led to a synthetic view of things which could only 
be called a sociology. 

{h) Nor could he have long avoided the question of the inter- 
actions and mutual dependences of the factors which analysis 
discloses. It is not enough to say, as he does, that the factors 
in society all act upon one another. That is true, but even the 
plain man can see that some act with greater force than others. 
The language of a country, or its style of folk-music, have in- 
comparably less effect upon its destiny than its geographical 
position and its industrial system. Which of the factors are the 

* GJS.^ I, 43. 
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most, influential ? And are they all independent in essence, or 
can some be reduced to manifestations of others? The most 
striking and influential theory on this point is the materialist 
conception of history as elaborated by Marx and Engels, according 
to which the economic activity is by far the most influential, 
the moral, legal, political, and perhaps religious activities are 
direct products or outgrowths from it (though they acquire in 
the course of history a relative and limited independence and 
even a power to react upon economic life), and the linguistic, 
artistic, scientific, philosophic, educative activities are essentially 
distinct firom the economic, but in their manifestations over- 
whelmingly conditioned by it. The name of Marx occurs only 
once in all Dilthey’s writings, and his contribution to sociology 
passed Dilthey by. But Dilthey was acquainted with Spencer, 
according to whom political and religious activity spring from 
fear respectively of the living and of the dead, the offspring of 
the two together is militarism, and this ultimately creates condi- 
tions favourable to its own supersession by peaceful industry and 
culture. Here, too, is a pattern of interaction which deserves 
consideration. But Dilthey is not interested. Probably the fact 
that his personal concern was with the cultural activities in the 
narrow sense, with art, religion, philosophy, education, contri- 
buted to his indifference towards theories which emphasized the 
dependence of these factors upon the economic and the military. 

In his last years Dilthey came nearer to the idea of a study 
of society as a whole of interacting elements, but character- 
istically he saw it not as sociology but as history. One main 
form which historical study can teike is the description of a 
historical period such as the Renaissance, the Reformation, the 
Age of - Reason, the romantic period. Such a period owes its 
unity not merely, and perhaps not at all, to the circumstance 
that a particular process with a determinate beginning and end 
was working itself out then, but to the presence of certain ruling 
ideas and modes of feeling which became dominant and found 
expression simultaneously in all departments of social life. Thus 
the Age of Reason has a common character which can be seen 
in its art, its philosophy, its religion, its political and social life, 
and the historian must show not only what this common character 
was, but also from what various origins it arose, what combination 
of&ctors in the different spheres and what interaction and mutual 
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conditioning between them established that temporary balance 
which is the period in question. Dilthey makes it clear that the 
unity of such a period is never unbroken or unmenaced. However 
widespread the attitude of mind characteristic of the period may 
be, there will always be some who keep up the ideas and habits 
of an earlier age, and others whose lives and outlooks are already 
prophetic of what is to come. Even the common outlook of the 
majority is the product of forces which have not ceased to operate 
on bringing it into existence, but continue to work below the 
surface and will ultimately break up its balance and overthrow 
its absolutes. There are tensions and discontents which will 
accumulate until they compel recognition. If they are recog- 
nized and met betimes there will be change, but gradual and 
peaceful change. If established habits and institutions refuse to 
recognize the discontents and become rigid against them, they 
will postpone change for a time, and then be swept away violently 
by a revolution. One way or another, every social and cultural 
system contains the elements which will lead to its dissolution. 

In some of these remarks Dilthey has clearly Hegel in mind. 
Indeed, in several places he openly alludes to some of the salient 
Hegelian doctrines. The historical process is conceived by Hegel 
as the central fact in the empirical development of the universe, 
the whole course of which is directed towards a single end, 
viz., the realization of the Absolute as free self-conscious mind. 
The means by which this realization is brought about in man 
is the life of reason. Reason is the essence of the human mind, 
its inner substance and the deepest motive of all its activities, 
and from the conception of reason Hegel accordingly claims to 
construct a priori the stages through which the human mind 
must pass to its goal. They form a dialectic, like the categories 
of Hegel’s ‘‘ logic ”, and are bound together, like them, by bonds 
of rational necessity. Each of them is in its measure a revelation 
of the Absolute ; but each is abstract, one-sided, and therefore 
in the long run leads to a contradiction. The human mind, 
exercised by this latent contradiction in its life, tries to mend it 
by rushing to an opposite extreme ; but this only makes the 
contradiction explicit, and it is not solved until both extremes 
are synthesized in a richer form of life, which in turn develops 
an inner contradiction of its own ; and so the process goes on. 

Now, there is no doubt that Dilthey in his later years greatly 
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admired this theory. He singles it out in his Early Life of Hegel 
as the greatest achievement of that philosopher, vindicates Hegel’s 
claim to be its sole originator, and illustrates in detail the 
applications which Hegel himself was able to make of it. He is 
aware, of course, of the great flaw in the theory, viz., Hegel’s 
a priori formalism which makes him treat the movement of life 
as if it were wholly a movement of ideal principles, and reduce 
the whole body of historical and social philosophy to one element 
in a metaphysic of abstract forms. But he is at pains to show 
that this formalism is a comparatively late development in Hegel, 
who had reached his dialectical conception of history some years 
before the theory of the Absolute as pure reason and the idea of 
the abstract dialectic entered his mind. This later development 
he ascribes to the influence of Schelling, while in the historicsd 
dialectic, before it was crushed into a pseudo-logical form, he 
claims to find the expression of Hegel’s own peculiar genius. 
For the greatness of that philosopher lay in his unique under- 
standing of historical movements, and his power of coining con- 
cepts in which the living process of mind comes to expression. 
His attempt to represent this living process as one of pure logic 
led him in the end to do violence to logic, to abandon the principle 
of contradiction in an effort to express tension ; and even so his 
doctrine perverted what it was meant to express. But this is not 
an essential part of Hegel’s historical theory, and to that theory 
in general Dilthey gives an admiring approval. 

In the first place, he admits that every state of human affairs 
is somehow unsatisfactory, and that this unsatisfactoriness is the 
motive force which drives us to change. But, to begin with, the 
unsatisfactoriness is not wholly due to conditions inherent in the 
developing, human mind itself. A great deal of it is due to the 
natural environment, which Hegel leaves out of account. Men 
live in the midst of a physical world, and every attempt which 
they make to realize an ideal is conditioned and distorted by the 
pressure of physical facts. It is true that the history of mankind 
is the history of an increasing control over their environment ; 
but, on the other hand, even this control can only be reached by 
the adoption of certain habits and attitudes of mind, so that man, 
even in his conquest of nature, is still conditioned by her. We 
can distinguish three factors in the historical process. First 
there arc the “ dead factual necessities ” and the struggle for 
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bare life. Next there is the ** highest life of the mind the 
recx>gnition and pursuit of ideals. Lastly there is the work of 
the intelligence {Verstand)^ which forges tools for the furtherance 
of human effort. Such toeds may be purely material, e.g., rail- 
ways and factories, or may consist in forms of human association, 
e.g., armies, social organizations, political constitutions, and 
they are all at the service both of the struggle for life itself and 
of die attempt to realize the ideal in life. These three factors arc 
never found separate ; and, as the, realization of ideals is condi- 
tioned by the means at our disposal, the machinery and the social 
institutions, so these in turn are conditioned by the irrational 
factor of the physical environment. From this environment, by 
means of our constant struggle with it, has proceeded the differ- 
entiation of mankind according to race, nationality, temperament, 
and custom, and it is on these factors, materially conditioned as 
they are, that the realization of ideas and ideals in this or that 
period of history depends. 

The Middle Age contains a system of related ideas, ruling in 
the various spheres. Ideas of fealty in feudalism, imitation of 
Christ, conceived as an obedience whose content is the other- 
worldly attitude of mind in face of nature by virtue of the fact 
of abnegation. Teleological hierarchy in science. But it must be 
acknowledged that the background of these ideas is the force which 
this higher world has no power to overcome. And this is every- 
where the case. Factuality of race, locality, or balance of forces 
are everywhere the foundation, which can never be made spiritual. 
It is a dream of Hegel’s that the periods represent a stage in the 
development of reason. The description of a period always pre- 
supposes the clear eye for this factuality.^ 

The doctrines set forth in this chapter are the weakest part 
of Dilthey’s philosophy, and some may wonder why we go to 
this length in expounding and discussing them. Would not 
Dilthey’s philosophy be stronger without them, and his reputation 
better served by keeping them in the dark ? This is a natural 
comment, but, as I believe, a mistaken one. The fact that 
Dilthey has small success in dealing with sociology is less important 
than the fact that he deab with it, and insists that the scientific 
study of society, one way or another, must be developed to its 
highest capacity. This is one side, and the conception of historical 
study summarized in our second chapter is the other side, of a 

1 as-., VII, 287-8. 
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total doctrine which holds in tension the aesthetic and historical 
approach characteristic of the post-Kantians and the practical 
and generalizing approach distinctive of the empiricists, and 
refuse to let go of either. What this tension means for Dilthey 
and for us must be discussed in another chapter. 



V 


In the closing section of his Attempt at an Analysis of the Moral 
Consciousness Dilthey quotes the words of Pope : The proper 
study of mankind is man It might serve as a motto for his 
whole philosophy, and that in both a positive and a negative 
interpretation. Positively, it expresses his keen interest in the 
human mind and all its works, the understanding of which was 
a ruling passion with him all his days. Negatively, it sums up 
his conviction that neither in the physical world nor in the 
transcendent sphere of religion is it possible for man to know 
what it is that confronts him. Human life is not only a reality, 
it is the only reality directly accessible to us, and it is fit and proper 
that our best efforts should go into the task of understanding it. 
The fact that such understanding may be expected to have 
practical consequences in giving us greater control over our own 
lives is an additional reason for seeking it. On this road we 
pursue a double freedom : the widening and enrichment of our 
consciousness through the reflection in it of all the varied possi- 
bilities of experience which art and history have actualized, and 
the extension of our control over our destinies through knowledge 
of psychological and sociological laws. 

This study of man is not a new enterprise to be taken in hand 
now. It has been going on since the dawn of intellectual life 
on the earth. The human studies are the long-established organs 
by which it is carried on, and what Dilthey is doing is merely 
to urge that they should be taken more seriously and prosecuted 
more systematically than hitherto. But when he begins to do this 
in the modem situation he is confronted by two problems. The 
first is that the human studies are still without a clear and generally 
agreed conception of their common aims and methods and the 
relations between them, comparable with that which reigns among 
the natural sciences ; and the second is that the natural sciences 
are rapidly growing in prestige and are establishing in the public 
mind an ideal of knowledge which is not congenial to progress 
in the human studies. 

Two groups of philosophers have taken up this question from 
their respective points of view, the idealists and the empiricists, 
and neither could satisfy Dilthey. 

68 
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Idealism grew up arid has continued in an atmosphere of 
coolness towards natural science. This is true whether we make 
its history begin with Berkeley or with the post-Kantians. The 
latter had several motives for their attitude. They were 
associated with the romantic movement, which hated what it 
considered to be the drabness of the scientific view of nature. 
The tirades of William Blake or Wordsworth against mechanical 
science find a German parallel in such poems as Schiller’s Gods 
of Greece. Romanticism was a search for life and colour, it 
exalted the intuitive above the ratiocinative, and imaginative 
understanding above abstract explanation. So did the con- 
temporary historical movement, which was revolting against the 
eighteenth-century theories of natural law and abstract principles, 
and learning to understand and appreciate the wealth and variety 
of human life. The damaging analysis of scientific claims by 
philosophers from Locke to Kant was ready to hand, and was 
used. The result was a philosophy which laid great stress on 
the contrast between natural science on the one hand and art, 
history, and philosophy on the other. Natural science is abstract, 
history is concrete. Natural science generalizes, history grasps 
the individual. Natural science is a hypothetical account of a 
phenomenal world, history is real knowledge of mental reality. 

This aspect of idealism has been less in evidence in Britain 
than elsewhere. British idealism has too much Berkeley in its 
veins, its campaign against natural science has been in the 
interests of morality, religion, and metaphysics rather than of 
history or art. Apart from the recent writings of Gollingwood, 
that aspect of the tradition has been chiefly known here through 
the work of Croce. But in Germany since 1894 it has found 
vigorous expression in the philosophies of Windelband and 
Rickert, which cover much of Dilthey’s ground, and with which 
Dilthey in his last years was compelled to reckon. These 
philosophies distinguish between two types of enquiry, the 
nomothetic, which looks for laws, and the idiographic, which 
describes and compares individuals and types. Natural science 
is nomothetic, history and the “ cultural studies ” {Kulturwissen- 
schaften) are idiographic. There is of course a descriptive 
element in natural science, e.g., in astronomy or geography, but 
it is entirely subordinate to explanation. The particular case is 
of interest only because the general law is exemplified in it. 
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Likewise history and the cultural studies do not refuse to recognize 
goieral laws, but are interested in them only in so far as they 
help to elucidate the individual case. The cultural studies are 
de^ed as those which give a descriptive- and comparative 
account of human activities in so far as they are governed by 
intellectual, moral, or aesthetic values. Thus th^ include many 
of Dilthey’s “ systematic human studies **, e.g., philology, juris- 
prudence, comparative religion and mythology, art criticism, 
and cultural ethnology (which Dilthey does not mention). But 
they do not include psychology, which is a nomothetic study and 
concerns itself with the lower mental functions, the psyche as 
against the spirit, and must therefore rank as a natur^ science. 
Economics also is a natural science, and so must sociology be 
if a sociology on Comte’s or Spencer’s lines exists at all. 

This was a deliberate challenge to Dilthey, but he refused to 
yield his ground. He maintained that the unity of the human 
studies, including psychology and economics, is an empirical 
fact which logic and epistemology must explain and not explain 
away. He added that the proper way to classify branches of 
knowledge is by subject-matter, not by method. Even if it were 
granted that psychology is a primarily nomothetic science, the 
fact that it is concerned with man would still weigh more than 
the fact that it shares a method with mechanics or biology. And 
he urged that, simply because they are all concerned with man, 
the human studies have one important methodological character- 
istic in common — ^their dependence on expression and understand- 
ing. The conclusion to which we are led is that the idealist 
approach is too simpliste, that it leads to drawing artificial dis- 
tinctions, and that the truth about the human studies must be 
more complicated than it allows for. 

The empirical philosophy comes to the human studies from 
a different point of approach and with different interests in 
mind. It is inspired by an admiration for natural science, not 
a suspicion of it, and sees in the positive method not a shrinking 
of insight but a deliverance from superstition. Its hostility or 
suspkion is directed against religion, philosophy, and literature, 
against the traditional human studies which arose so long before 
Galileo and which still retain so much of the aesthetic and didactic 
flavour that is conveyed in the term “ Arts ”. The importation 
of modem scientific method into these regions is expected to have 
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revolutionary effects, bringing a great gain in clarity, in pro- 
gressiveness, in practical effectiveness, but exposing many 
traditional “ values ” and “ principles ” as mere naiveties. The 
positivist proposes to take nothing at face value, to go behind 
everything to its causes, to refer the thoughts and deeds of men, 
even the greatest, to the situations which called them forth, and 
so to explain what was once uncritically admired. Thus the 
history of art may cease to be a series of appreciative studies of 
eminent men and their work, and become an explanation of 
why certain things were produced when they were and as they 
were, and incidentally of why similar things must not be expected 
and cannot be fruitfully attempted to-day in different circum- 
stances. It becomes, in short, a branch of applied sociology. 

The danger is that the positivist may become so interested 
in explaining the genesis of men’s works that he may forget to 
understand them, and the result of that will be that he offers 
explanations which are inadequate to what is to be explained. 
Thus Buckle, in Dilthey’s early years, explained the growth of 
democracy in northern Europe by saying that dwellers in a cold 
climate need a great deal of carbon in their food. (This means 
that they must eat animal flesh, therefore they must become 
hunters, therefore they become self-reliant, therefore they will 
not endure authoritarian government.) To-day Marxists and 
Freudians sometimes give examples of similar ineptitude in 
the explanation of historical or artistic phenomena. Dilthey’s 
great concern, accordingly, in dealing with the empiricists, was 
to insist on the fundamental importance of understanding as the 
primary fact on which knowledge in the human studies must be 
built. This is not hostility to the methods of natural science 
where they can be used. Dilthey would have no desire at all to 
put an end to questionnaires and statistical surveys and Gallup 
polls. But he does not wish these methods to be esteemed above 
their worth, which in the human studies is not very high. 

Thus the situation with which he is faced in his effort to write 
a Critique of Historical Reason is a complex one. He is caught 
between two tendencies which ought to be complementary and 
are in fact opposed to one another. Natural science and positiv- 
ism on the one hand, romanticism and idealism on the other, 
represent rival ways of thinking and feeling ; on the one side 
an alliance between, the calculating intelligence and the practical 
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urge to plan and control the course of events, on the other the 
contemplative, appreciative, creative type of mind, which under- 
stands and adorns the life of mankind, but is not a directive 
force on any large scale. The opposing tendencies are not con- 
fined to the intellectual and artistic world, they are associated 
with opposite sides in the deeper struggle which has been going 
on since the Renaissance in the body and mind of society at 
large. Yet no one who really knows them both can deny that 
the essential quality of each must find a place in any acceptable 
scheme of life. Dilthey, attempting in his own mind and life a 
synthesis which was probably premature, has at least succeeded 
in showing that it is not enough to take sides, and that the 
synthesis is what we ought to work towards. 

Dilthey’s writings are full of comparisons between the human 
studies and the natural sciences, and the question is gone into 
from severad points of view. Putting together the results of the 
various discussions, we obtain an account of the methods of the 
human studies which may be summed up in the following six 
points. 

I. Natural science finds its evidence in the observation of 
physical things and processes, while the human studies find theirs 
in the understanding of expressions or “ objectifications ” of 
mind. There is common ground here, for of course the ex- 
pressions are physical things and processes, though most physical 
things and processes are not expressions. But the two ways 
of approach are different, and lead to different kinds of 
discovery. 

Our everyday world, the world of perception and common 
sense, is composed of objects related to one another in space and 
time, by likenesses and differences, and by cause-effect relation- 
ships, and common experience can trace the connections well 
enough to give us adequate guidance for ordinary purposes. 
Science, however, in search for greater detail and greater pre- 
cision, has been compelled to write off as subjective first one and 
then another element in the object as perceived, imtil now the 
world of natural science is strikingly different from the world 
of common sense, and vexatious questions have arisen for 
philosophy concerning the sensp in which either of the two can 
be called “ real ” or “ objective ”. The scientist’s own view is 
usually that the world of his theories is the real world, and 
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that the world of perception and common sense is a world of 
appearance generated by the response of a perceiving subject to 
stimuli coming from the real world. 

However this may be, the position in the human studies is 
very different. The basic fact here is that certain objects and 
processes in the world of ordinary experience are perceived not 
merely as existing or occurring at a given place and time, but 
as proceeding from a mental life whose expressions or manifesta- 
tions they are. We do not infer this, we perceive it, we read the 
life in its expressions as we read the meaning in a printed text, 
and so the physical expression leads us through into a dimension 
of being beyond itself^ an inwardness and a structural system 
answering to our own. It is this that the human studies explore, 
and they reveal it as a world within a world, imperium in imperio, 
much smaller in extent than the physical order of nature, but 
incomparably richer in interest for us who are part of it and 
understand it from within. They do not all go equally deep, 
or trace the web of causal connection equally far afield. Thus 
psychology is privileged in a peculiar degree to study the com- 
plicated processes which go on in the individual consciousness 
and below its threshold, the vague feelings, the half-formulated 
ideas, the passing impulses quickly suppressed, the false starts and 
recoveries of balance, the indecisions and conflicts, which are the 
intimate reality of the individual mind. But biography knows 
less of these things, and history neither cares nor is able to trace 
them with any confidence, and for jurisprudence they are wholly 
irrelevant. What matters here is something different but equally 
important, something not private to the individual consciousness, 
but public property among all the minds which have anything 
to do with law — a set of ideas and practices which arc normative 
in that sphere of activity and give meaning to everything that 
happens there. The jurist is concerned not with what goes on 
privately in the minds of judge and jury, counsel and prisoner, 
but only with the law which they are all concerned to see ad- 
ministered, and which is the objectively rational content of what 
they do. Here arc two extremes between which the human 
stupes move, the individual-subjective and the social-objective. 
But at both ends and everywhere between, what we discover is 
mind, life, meaning. Everywhere we understand before we 
explain, and understand more than we explain, and the analysis 
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which makes explanation possiUe is itsdf only possible within 
the framework of a continual grasp of the whole. 

2. Between the world of common experience and the world 
of natural scienceds a wide gap which is not easily bridged. In 
common experience we take things substantially as they appear, as 
coloured, resonant, fragrant, continuous in space, possessing all the 
qualities presented to us by our senses. With objects so conceived 
we find it possible to work out a system of nature which ^ves us 
all the knowledge and control that we need for everyday pur- 
poses, and in ordinary life we take this view of nature for granted. 
For two thousand years most scientists took it for granted too, 
and sought by thinking harder and longer, but still on the same 
lines as in common sense, to build up a science of nature. The 
results were very poor, and the triumphant career of modem 
science could not begin until a revolution had been wrought in 
methods and assumptions, and a point of view adopted which was 
far fii^m that of common sense. The new point of view dismissed 
as irrelevant and probably unreal everything in the object .which 
cannot be expressed as a quantity. The so-called secondary 
qualities disappear, and even the primary qualities are changed ; 
for with the advance of knowledge it has begun to appear that 
matter is not continuous in space, but is compounded of very 
many very small particles moving very quickly through a space 
which is not what common sense and Euclid have led us to 
believe. The longer scientific research continues, the further it 
goes from the picture of things presented by common sense. It 
is a striking illustration of Dilthey’s point that to-day a popular 
writer on natural science has found it an effective literary stroke 
to begin with a head-on collision between the two views, and 
another has written a best-seller under the title of The Mysterious 
Universe. The paradoxical character of the scientific view of 
nature and the artificiality of its starting-point would be better 
realized. than they are if they were not so familiar ; but most 
educated people to-day have learned to live with the scientific 
world-picture as well as with that of common sense, and inhabit 
a universe which is a rough-and-ready conflation of the two. 

In the human studies tiie case is different. The ideas and 
principles at work in our ordinary understanding of persons 
and events have proved themselves capable of development 
without fundament alteration into the scientific study of man 
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and society. When we read the account of current events in the 
newspapers, or contemplate and appreciate (say) a Matisse, and 
then pass from these things of the here and now to work out a 
sociology or a political theory, or a historical and critical study 
of post-impressionist painting, our thinking does not change in 
logical character, it does not dismiss as unreal or irrelevant things 
which we had been taking seriously hitherto, or take to itself 
new and challenging principles of method. It widens its range, 
it acquires a new persistence and depth and a. new degree of 
critical caution, but it is still the same kind of t hinki ng as we use 
in the concerns of every day. The continuity is perfect from daily 
experience to autobiography, biography, and history, and from 
everyday reflection on human nature to psychology and the 
social sciences. And as the human studies grow thus easily out 
of ordinary experience, they are more sensitive them the natural 
sciences to the effects of contemporary social conditions. Thus 
French society in the grand siicle, depending on the Court and 
governed more by men than by principles, could not encourage 
a systematic psychology or jurisprudence, economic or political 
theory, but could and did produce a host of memoirs and 
empirical treatises on the characters and passions of men ; these 
treatises affected the poetry of the time, and through that, in 
turn, the philosophers and the historians. Thus the whole body 
of the arts and the human studies together reflect the general 
experience and outlook of their age. Add to this that the human 
studies owe much of their stimulus to practical needs ; we have 
seen how the social sciences arose in the first instance out of such 
needs, and it is in fact impossible to write history, political theory, 
aesthetics (to name only three) without reference to current 
problems and movements, and the result will show evidence of 
this preoccupation even if it is not deliberate propaganda for 
one point of view. Again, whereas the object of the natural 
sciences, the jfliysical world, stood complete before them from the 
outset, the human studies have had to watch their object grow 
through the centuries, and as long as history continues we shall 
have new possibilities of experience finding realization as new 
circumstances call them forth. The political theorist of Plato’s 
day had much less experience to draw upon than we. The 
object has grown, and the study with it, and of course the study 
has also in some measmre reacted upon the object ; for this too 
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is distinctive of the human studies, that they tend to make them- 
selves true by influencing human action. Further, as the object 
changes and we with it, it becomes harder and harder to avoid 
reading our own thought and experience into the minds of earlier 
generations, and so the facts themselves become distorted by the 
psychological distance at which we stand from them. 

For all these reasons the human studies are incapable of the 
same objectivity and precision as the natural sciences. The new- 
comer to these disciplines finds them, in Dilthey’s words, ‘‘ stand- 
ing over against him as a chaos of relativities This is not 
to say that they have no standards of precision or objectivity at 
all. The scepticism which says so is cheap and ignorant. But 
they are inferior in this respect to the natural sciences, and this 
is the price they pay for their greater concreteness and nearness 
to the wealth and colour of common experience. 

3. The units out of which natural science builds up its world 
are hypothetical constructions, divested of all sensuous quality, 
unperceived and imperceptible, and nothing is known or can be 
conceived of them but the relations in which they stand. In 
themselves they are strictly homogeneous. One atom is exactly 
like another atom of the same element, they react identically in 
identical situations, they have no known individuality at all. 
The laws which govern them are also hypothetical constructions, 
abstractly formulated with great precision and verified by 
experiment, but telling us nothing of the inner nature of the 
units or the character of the influence which they have upon 
one another. 

In the human studies it is the other way round. The units 
here are individual minds, real, concrete, known to us as they 
are, and the only realities which are so known. We are ourselves 
such units, and perceive our own inner structure, and in under- 
standing we transpose this into others, and so are able to follow 
the course of their inner life. By the same means we also under- 
stand how they influence and respond to one another, since in 
ourselves we experience what it is to exert influence and also to 
receive it, and we transpose these experiences also into the others 
whom we understand. Further, our knowledge of the structural 
system gives us the clue to the fundamental law of their inter- 
actions, for these also proceed according to the same pattern 
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which obtains within a single mind. As an idea arising in one 
mind can arouse feeling and desire in that same mind, so also 
the same idea, expressed by the one mind and understood by 
others, can evoke feelings and desires in them, and become a 
social force. Thus through the medium of communication the 
structural system expands until it includes the whole world of 
minds in a web of constant interaction, and we understand and 
experience in ourselves the nature of these relationships. 

The expansion of the structural system is the sober truth 
behind the high-sounding theories which try to account for the 
unity of social groups by appealing to a “ group mind ” alleged 
to be distinct from the minds of individuals. It is a speculative 
theory, going far beyond the range of possible verification, and 
it is by speculative philosophers such as the post-Kantian idealists 
that it has most often been put forward, though psychologists 
have also had a hand in it. Dilthey dismisses it as methodo- 
logically unsound. But it is no sounder to recoil from the group 
mind theory to the opposite extreme represented by the individual- 
ism of Hobbes and Bentham, for which the relations between 
individual human beings are at bottom fortuitous contacts, and 
all social co-operation the aggregate of many individual self- 
centrednesses. This too is really a speculative theory, for it is 
derived from an excessive preoccupation with atomic physics and 
not from genuine empirical study of human life. Both theories 
offend against Dilthey’s principle of “ understanding life (which 
means human life as seen in history and society) in terms of 
itself ”.i The human studies must and can draw their explana- 
tory principles neither from metaphysics nor from natural science, 
but from a descriptive analysis of what we actually experience. 
The first thing revealed by such analysis is the structural system, 
which operates as has been shown not only within the individual 
mind, but also between minds, and so constitutes the link which 
makes communication and association possible. On this basis 
groups of people live together in community with one another, 
and within such groups there is an increasing tendency for the 
individual to come to regard the interests of the group as his own, 
to think and feel and act for it as well as for himself, and in short 
to develop what is called public spirit. It is in this that group 
solidarity consists, and of course it can go so far as to entitle us 
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to speak <£ the group as having a -collective memory and will, 
and acting as an individual. These phrases are eill right as 
metaphors, but not as liberal truth. The truth behind them is 
the structural syston. 

4. The present-day reader will observe that the group mind 
theory in the form given to it by Durkheim after Dilthey’s 
death. does not offend against DUthey’s canon. It is not a 
hypostatization of the group, but a recognition of the truth that 
the mere fact of being together in a group in certain circumstances 
has a powerful effect on the consciousness of all the individuals 
concerned. The processes by which this result is brought about 
can be described in terms of Dilthey’s structural system. On 
the other hand, the collective unconscious of Jung, which is 
alleged to be carried by physical inheritance, which is a biological 
hypothesis and very doub^l even as such, would meet with no 
recognition from Dilthey. 

In early times, when, the human studies were still young, 
this knowability of their units and relationships told in their 
favour, and enabled them to reach a state of what Dilthey 
calls “ classic perfection ” in some branches while the natural 
sciences were still in their first clumsy beginnings. During the 
two thousand years between the Ionian physicists and the revolu- 
tion in method in the days of Galileo, ^e natural sciences went 
fumbling about and making little progress. But in history and 
political 'theory, in grammar and rhetoric and literary criticism, 
the ancients were able to do work which can still teach us some- 
thing to-day. On the other hand, when once the revolution in 
natural science had been wrought, the study of nature went 
ahead with unprecedented rapidity and power, and the human 
studies have fallen behind. Not that they have failed to make 
progress of their own. Since the middle of the eighteenth century 
the writing of history has .undergone a revolution which Dilthey 
is not alone in comparing with the earlier revolution in natural 
science. New studies have grown up, archaeology and pre- 
history, comparative philology, comparative religion and my- 
thology, ethnology, psychology, economics, sociology, which 
together cover the world of mind with a completeness and a 
consciousness of method and purpose that is quite new. But 
these new studies have not been marked by that general agree- 
ment among those at work in them which is so striking a feature 
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of natural science, their progress is slower and their impact upon 
everyday life immeasurably weaker. Why is this ? 

It is because the method of natural science, though hard to 
discover in the first place, is of a character which reduces doubt 
and error to a minimum. The technique of exact measurement 
and experiment can verify hypotheses of a surprising subtlety and 
complexity, and more than compensates for the remoteness of the 
hypotheses from perception and common sense. This method 
cannot be applied wi^ the same success in the human studies. 
Minds and ^eir states and processes are not quantities as 
material things and their states and processes are, and the 
application of measurement to them has to be indirect and in- 
complete. Experimentation labours under difficulties. And the 
individuals who are our units are really individual, i.e., hetero- 
geneous, no two being precisely alike in any respect. The result 
is that the discovery of general laws, which is the greatest triumph 
of natural science, is hardly possible in the human studies. 
Experimental psychology can do it for the lower mental functions, 
sensation and the reflexes, economics can do it for the quantita- 
tive aspects of production and exchange, but over the greater 
part of our field we have only empirical generalizations, expressing 
tendencies which operate by and large, imprecise in form and 
open to exceptions, instead of the precise experimental laws of 
natural science. 

Dilthey points out that the natural sciences themselves are 
not all alike in this respect. The traditional inductive logic, 
which almost identifies science with the discovery of laws, draws 
its most striking examples fi'om the sciences of inorganic nature, 
but in biology a different element begins to make itself felt. Not 
that organic phenomena are in fact less conformable to law than 
inorganic, but that we find it easy and interesting to study them 
also by a different method, the comparative method, which is 
a descriptive study of types. There has always been a tendency, 
whose l^tory Dilthey traces in On Comparative P^chology, for the 
comparative method to pass over from biology into the human 
studies, and in recent times it has been used with conspicuous 
success in founding new branches of enquiry, viz., philology and 
comparative mythology. Dilthey thinks it is indispensable 
throughout the human studies, though he does not define them 
in terms of it as Windelband and Rickert do. The defining 
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characteristic of the human studies is understanding and the 
interpretation of expressions. 

This is because Dilthey recognizes a further truth. The 
comparative method, just as much as the search for laws, is a 
way of generalizing, and natural science, even when using com- 
parative methods, still cares for the type first and for the individual 
mainly as a case of it. But the human studies find an absorbing 
interest in the individual as such. It is the individual that is 
the immediate object of understanding {das Verstehen)^ and the 
human studies find their centre of interest not in generalizations 
based on this, but in the loving understanding {Verstdndnis) of 
the personal, the reliving {Nacherleben) of the inexhaustible 
totalities ” ^ which are individual persons and groups. That is 
not to say that we do not generalize, seeking types and even laws 
sd far as we are able ; but these discoveries are not allowed to 
rest in themselves, they are used to enrich and clarify our under- 
standing of the concrete facts of history. 

5. It is generally recognized that the natural sciences have 
no interest in judgments of value. Their Wertfreiheit is one of 
their most treasured attributes. It is regarded as the bulwark 
of their objectivity and impartiality — if impartiality is the proper 
word for a determination to keep right outside the field of dispute. 
Some would have the human studies purchase objectivity at the 
same price, but this, says Dilthey, is contrary to their very nature. 
All thinking in the human studies is axiological. They select 
their facts and formulate their questions from the standpoint of 
value. This blunt statement will evoke different responses in 
different readers. Some will be surprised, some will be incredu- 
lous, and some will accept it as evidence that the human studies 
cannot claim to be really knowledge. 

Let us examine what it does and does not mean. 

Every human action is an attempt, deliberate or not, to 
achieve some end or purpose. What tends to further our ends 
we call good, what tends to frustrate them we call evil, and this 
is the basis of our standards of value. The understanding of 
human beings is inseparable from the understanding and even 
the provisional acceptance of their value-standards ; for to 
understand a man’s action involves understanding his purposes, 
and judging of his success or failure in carrying them out, i.e., 
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in achieving the values which he has set before himself. It is 
the same when we understand a social group, a nation, a historical 
movement, or anything else that can come before us in historical 
and social study. In every case we find men acting under the 
guidance of their own conceptions of value, and we take note 
of these conceptions and compare purpose with execution. Our 
own value>standards play a part also, for it is they which deter- 
mine oiu: choice of subject in the first place. No one can study 
the whole of history or society, we have to select. No one can 
tell £dl that he knows about the thing which he has studied. 
He has to select and edit. In both cases we select what we 
consider to be important, either intrinsically or by virtue of its 
wider bearings ; and in the last analysis our standard of impor- 
tance is our standard of value. We judge a thing important if, 
and in proportion as, it affects the achievement or maintenance 
of what we consider valuable. Anything else we dismiss. Thus 
in two ways value lies at the basis of the human studies. The 
recognition and pursuit of values by historical agents is an 
integral part of what we study, and the direction and the manner 
of our study are determined by the values which we omselves 
recognize. 

This does not mean that we must never study anything but 
what we consider good. The realm of value includes evil as well 
as good. Failure, frustration, even deliberate refusal to recog- 
nize values are as interesting as achievement and lofty inspiration. 
Earthquakes and famines, plagues, wars, which afflict a people 
or destroy a civilization, are as important for the damage they 
do as economic, political, cultural or religious achievements are 
for their inherent value. 

Nor does it follow that the student must distort the facts to 
fit his personal prejudices. Suppose he is studying the French 
Revolution. Here is an event upon which judgments have 
varied and still vary with no small violence. But one thing is 
agreed between those who approve, and those who disapprove, 
and those who have no decided opinion — that, good or bad, 
the Revolution was at any rate no mean event, but highly 
important and worthy of study. Now, it is clear that those who 
were concerned in it had decided views of their own, for and 
against, and these views are known and can be understood by 
one who is willing to examine the evidence. If we do this, and 
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if we do not merely register the fact that X held this view and 
rheld that, but enter imaginatively into their views and so into 
the actions and sufferings which were their outcome, we shall 
end by reliving the Revolution from within as we do the plot of 
a well-written play. We shall see the events at every moment 
in the light of value-standards, but of value-standards native to 
the process itself. It will interpret and judge itself for us. To 
such an understanding it is not necessary for us to add a judgment 
of our own, framed from our personal point of view and from 
our own perspective in time, and if we do, our judgment will 
not be absolute or infallible ; but it will be wiser in proportion 
as we have already imderstood the process from the point of 
view of the agents concerned in it. 

6. Lastly, we come to what Dilthey calls the architectonic of 
the human studies. We saw how he had learned from Comte 
to see the natural sciences as a pyramid, the base consisting of 
mechanics (or mathematics according to Comte himself), the 
study of the simplest and most widely prevalent type of law in 
nature, and the higher levels dealing successively with more 
complex laws and covering a narrower range of phenomena. 
The laws of the higher levels are superimposed upon, but do 
not abrogate, those of the lower levels ; and so the sciences are 
logically dependent upon one another, the simpler being always 
prior to the more complex. Comte had reduced the human 
studies to the single science of sociology and added this as a 
crowning story to the scientific pyramid. But Dilthey dissents 
from this. 

The human studies cannot be a continuation of the hierarchy 
of the natural sciences, because they rest upon a different founda- 
tion : not observation of physical events, but imdentanding of 
expressions. And while the structme of the physical world is 
hierarchic, and this fact is reflected in the scientific hierarchy, 
the structiu'e of the world of mind is not hierarchic, and the 
relations between the human studies must accordingly be 
different. They are relations of “ mutual dependence ”, and 
Dilthey traces them throughout the human studies and the 
cognitive processes on which they rest. Inner experience and 
the understanding of others are mutually dependent ; for we can 
neither understand others except by projecting ourselves into 
them, nor see ourselves clearly without the comparisons afforded 
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by our understanding of others. Self-knowledge and under- 
standing of others are together presupposed in any attempt to 
find general truths, and yet the general truths throw a new light 
upon self-knowledge and understanding, which is indispensable 
if these are to reach their full efficiency. Clommon experience 
is the basis of art and yet receives a new breadth and clarity 
from art. Art in turn coins ideas and phrases, registers insights, 
and in various ways stimulates the development of the human 
studies, which react in obvious ways upon art. Among the 
human studies themselves, biography and history support one 
another, the one giving deeper intimacy and concreteness of 
detail, the other pointing to the wider system of processes in which 
the individual is involved ; individual psychology and the social 
sciences complement one another in much the same way ; and 
the whole historical-biographical approach to the facts is both 
debtor and creditor in relation to the generalizing-systematizing 
approach. It should follow that there is no logical order in 
which the human studies must reach maturity, but that they must 
develop side by side. It should also follow that there is no one 
human study which is the gnmUegmde Wissenschaft or basis for 
the rest. 

We have seen in Chapter III that Dilthey did not always 
admit this. At various times in his life he made attempts to 
classify the hiunan studies and to exhibit their interrelations, and 
each time he was defeated by a conflict within his own thought, 
a conflict traceable ultimately to the double influence under 
which his mind was formed. The influence of the historical 
movement, of romanticism, of the idealist philosophers, told in 
favour of an aesthetic-hermeneutic-critical standpoint, from 
which the historical-critical-normative branches of human study 
would naturally appear predominant, and the generalizing 
sciences would appear as under-labourers (in Locke’s phrase) 
clearing the ground for these. The influence of empiricism 
and positivism went in the opposite direction. It made the 
generalizing-explanatory sciences appear as a solid foundation 
without which the criltural studies must hang in the air. In the 
last resort the romantic-idealist influence was the stronger of the 
two, but the positivist influence made a strong fight, and the 
result is seen in the inconclusiveness which dogs all Dilthey’s 
attempts to arrange the human studies according to a pattern. 
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Thus in the Introduction to tiie Human Studies of 1883 the whole 
edifice is made to rest on psychology, which together with the 
generalizing social sciences receives much more space than 
biography and historiography. Yet at the end we are told that 
the synthesis which some would seek in sociology is really to be 
found in history, written “ philosophically ”, i.e., with full cons- 
sciousness of the results of the special sciences, and the aesthetic 
and cultural values of history are stressed. In the Critique of 
Historical Reason of igio the human studies are made to arise 
out of lived experience by way of autobiography, biography, and 
history, the generalizing sciences of society are recognized as 
important but subordinate, and there is considerable doubt as 
to where psychology comes in and what it is to be like. Much 
is heard of hermeneutics, which is given a place not altogether 
unlike that which mathematics holds in the natural sciences. 

This indecision in Dilthey’s attitude reflects an important 
fact about the present state of the human studies. A cleft has 
opened between the humanities and the social sciences. By the 
humanities I mean the linguistic and literary studies, classical 
and modem, together with art history and criticism, and by the 
social sciences I mean psychology, anthropology, economics and 
kindred studies, human geography, and sociology. The former 
group has much of the spirit of the scholarship which dominated 
the Renaissance. It concerns itself with the tangible records of 
the cultural life of the past, it keeps alive the memory and tradition 
of culture ; its fundamental conception is that of expression, 
and its fimdamental process is tfiat of interpretation ; it is here 
that Dilthey’s remarks about understanding and the art of 
hermeneutics are most obviously in place. The spirit of the 
latter group is more akin to that of natural science. It concerns 
itself with the forces which keep the historical and social process 
at work, and through knowledge of these forces it hopes to explain 
the past and influence the future ; while no more able than the 
first group to dispense with understanding and interpretation, it 
is more interested in the various types of causal relationship which 
appear in the historical process ; firom a practical standpoint, it 
trains people less for culture than for social work and adminis- 
tration. History stands in a manner between these two groups, 
able to ally itself with either. On the one hand, to meet the 
languages and literatures, we have cultural history, or Geistes- 
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gesckichte ; on the other hand, to meet the social sciences, we haye 
social and political history. The line of demarcation, of course, 
between the two types of history, is vague and uncertain. Nor 
are the language and literature group and the social science 
group so far difierent that they cannot meet at points and throw 
light upon one another, or join together to enrich the historian’s 
knowledge. 

These relationships raise important questions for the educa- 
tional world, which is bound to seek an adjustment between the 
two groups of disciplines, and does not find it easy. On the 
one hand the humanities are conscious of a long tradition and 
brilliant past achievements, and not without a tinge of aristo- 
cratic feeling (intellectual aristocracy, of course) which prides 
itself on the possession of creativeness and insight beyond the 
ordinary. They are apt to see only a base popular upstart in the 
social sciences, which share something of the dry matter-of-fact 
tone of the natural sciences, are lacking in uplift and personal 
intimacy, and so come under the suspicion which so many 
humanists feel for the natural sciences themselves. A theory like 
Rickert’s, which gives logical grounds for dividing between the 
cultural studies and the social sciences and for calling the latter 
natural science outright, answers to a feeling which is widespread 
among people to whom Rickert is not even a name. 

Dilthey stands firm on the other side with his insistence that 
methods are accidental and subject-matter essential, that as man 
in all his being is one entity, in his reflexes and his senses and 
emotions, his thoughts and purposes and creative imagination, 
his character and outlook. His economic, cultural, social, religious 
aspirations and achievements, so the study of man must be one 
study, in spite of all complexities and divergences within it. Both 
in research and in teacWg a positive adjustment must be found 
between the humanities and the social sciences. Seen in this 
light, the question of the architectonic of the human studies is 
no dry pedantic subtlety, but the expression of a practical need. 

Dilthey keeps the question before us, but he does not fully 
answer it. He tells us how history and the arts can widen and 
intensify our consciousness, revealing unsuspected possibilities of 
experience, setting us free from the limitations of our age and 
circle. And he presents the social sciences as the means of ful- 
filling the dream of the Age of Reason, that knowledge might 
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become a power for good in social life. These are handsome 
tributes to both parties, but they remain two parties. How can 
we find them a common ground? 

The benefit to be got from education may be summed up 
perhaps in the two words : knowledge and wisdom, where 
knowledge means Actual information and technical skills, and 
where wisdom means value-standards and archetypes, social 
attitudes and adjustments. Now, the humanities are often 
exalted, by others as well as their professional advocates,, as 
possessing a peculiar fund of wisdom, and the sciences, whether 
natural or social, are correspondingly depreciated as imparting 
mere knowledge. There is enough truth behind this view to 
make it plausible. It is true that the linguistic and literary 
studies, properly pursued, can cultivate sensibility and judgment 
in aesthetic perception and in the use of language. Whether 
they confer these same qualities in the conduct of life is more 
doubtful, but it is true that the art and literature which the 
humanist studies are vehicles in which the wisdom of the past 
has found vivid expression, and the student is brought into con- 
tact with this wisdom and may absorb it if he is able. It should 
be added that the humanities may become something much less 
worthy than this. They may become a mere field for the display 
of virtuosity in the techniques of scholarship — ^which, t^en 
simply as techniques, are no more worthy of esteem than the 
technique of building bridges or breeding pigs, and much less 
useful than that of treating neurotic patients. 

If the humanities at their best make contact with the treasured 
wisdom of mankind, may it not be said that the social sciences 
study the soil of life and circumstance fi'om which this wisdom 
grows ? And if they do this, they can surely deepen and enrich 
this wisdom by ma^g us more fully aware of its context and 
motives ? But of course this depends on how the social sciences 
are pursued. We shall not get this result if they become a mere 
register of facts and administrative dodges, but only if they 
involve understanding and reliving the processes which they 
study. Social science pursued in this spirit is both a discipline 
and a humanity, and is rich in wisdom. Such a book as Lewis 
Mumford’s Technics cmd Civilization may serve as illustration. 

If, as Dilthey himself believed, the social problem is the 
supreme problem of this age ; wd if, as he did not say, the 
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essence of the social problem is to make the machinery of economic 
and political life responsive to the will of an enlightened and 
purposeful people ; and if this cannot be done without an 
education which gives knowledge and wisdom alike to all in the 
measure of their capacity ; then it surely follows that we must 
welcome wisdom from whatever quarter it comes, and bind 
together in a meaningful unity every discipline which can 
mediate it. To this end the interests of education and of society 
itself call for an effort to carry further in thought and act 
Dilthey’s conception of the unity of the human studies. 



VI 


Modem philosophy is philosophy in crisis. Its history is 
one long tale of challenges, emergencies, and attempted fresh 
starts. As time goes on, it becomes increasingly evident that 
the crisis affects not this or that philosophical doctrine or principle, 
but philosophy itself, which is now challenged to show reason 
why it should continue to exist. Dilthey is one of those who have 
helped to bring the issue to a head, and of this he himself is fully 
aware. He speaks of himself as in search of a new way of philo- 
sophizing, and calls for a radical reassessment of the tradition. 

He draws his inspiration, as usual, from two sources : from 
Kant, and from the Anglo-French empiricists, and his starting- 
point lies in what these have in common. They are united in 
an attack upon what had been the very heart of the philosophical 
tradition, upon metaphysics, the science of being and of first 
principles. From the time of Plato, if not earlier, until modern 
times, this science had been the hinge upon which philosophy 
turned. To it logic and epistemology led up. From it the 
principles of morality and social life were deduced. Its ultimate 
object was God himself, the highest of beings and the centre and 
source of all values, and the knowledge of Idm was the crown of 
intellectual attainment. For two thousand years this tradition 
stood, but in modem times new influences were brought to bear. 
The new scientific consciousness began to set traditional doctrines 
in a different light, and metaphysical principles began to be 
caUed in question. In the light of the new knowledge, Kant and 
the empiricists agree that the traditional metaphysic, for all its 
apparent solidity, was really a mirage, whose illusory nature and 
whose causes in the human mind are now at length detected. 
We now know that we can know nothing outside the perceived 
world in space and time, and philosophy must find a new focus, 
not in a dogmatic science of being, but in a critical study of 
the conditions which make experience possible. Epistemology 
replaces ontology, 

Dilthey, deeply influenced by both the critical schools, 
accepts without question their common basis. He expresses 
himself by preference in Kantian language. In 1867 in his 
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inaugural lecture at Basel he proclaimed himself Kant’s disciple, 
and at the end of his life he defined his task as the filling of the 
gap which Kant had left: by his failure to include historical 
knowledge in his critique. Yet there are points on which he 
agrees with the empiricists against Kant and his followers, and 
others on which he strikes out a line independent of both. 

He sides with the empiricists on the question of the relation 
between epistemology and psychology. Locke and his successors 
laase their philosophy on an empirical study of the mind ; but 
Kant and the Kantians declare this to be logically vicious, and 
claim to set up an a priori transcendental science of first principles 
which is prior to all empirical enquiry. We met this controversy 
at the beginning of Chapter III, and saw there the reasons which 
determined Dilthey to side with the British school. We need not 
repeat them here. 

On two further points, however, he denounces both the 
Kantians.and the empiricists, finding their methods abstract and 
remote from reality. 

In the first place, they treat the various factors in mental life 
too much in isolation, as if thought were not deeply bound up 
with feeling and both with desire and action. In particular, 
logic and epistemology continue to seek the foundations of 
knowledge and belief in sensation and thought instead of in the 
active commerce of the whole mind with its world. The post- 
Kantian philosophers, emphasizing and indeed overemphasizing 
the importance of the activity of the mind, have conceived it in 
terms of one or other of its “ faculties ”, as reason (Schelling, 
Hegel) or will (Fichte, Schopenhauer), instead of advancing to 
the structured totality which is life. Cognition, feeling, conation 
are not separate activities of distinct parts of the self, but different 
attitudes each involving the whole self ; and it is by such attitudes, 
affective and appetitive as well as intellective, that the questions 
we ask and the principles we recognize are determined. 

In the second place, even a totality-psychology is not the 
whole truth about the mind, because it leaves out the influence 
of historical and social conditions. The British empiricists, 
Hume the historian and the utilitarians with their social interests, 
should have seen this, but they were all spell-bound by the 
triumphs of natural science ; they accepted the pure “ dis- 
interested ” researcher at his own valuation and made him the 
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archetype of kom sapiens. Hegel understood that thought has a 
history, that every individual thinker is a link in a process which 
began long before him and reaches out far beyond him, that in a 
sense the only real thinker is humanity as a whole ; but he 
conceived the historical development as moved primarily by 
intellectual forces, as the free self-disclosure of the luiiversal Idea, 
and not as the outcome of an all-in strti^le between a man who 
is not pure reason and a world which is not the Idea made 
manifest. The truth is that all thought, like all action, is of its 
place and period, and this applies not only to superficial impres- 
sions, prejudices, conventions, or beliefs about matters of fact, 
but also to the principles upon which all thought is based. First 
principles also have a history and a geographical distribution. 
In the second book of the IntroducHon to the Human Studies Dilthey 
writes the history of European philosophy firom this point of 
view, showing not only the birth, growth, and decline of the 
“ metaphysic of substantial forms ” which replaced primitive 
mythology and is in turn being replaced by positive science, but 
also the social conditions in and from which the process arose. 

For Dilthey, the question of the nature of philosophy is itself 
a psychological and sociological question, and in What is Philo- 
sophy ? and in many later essays and sketches he faces the question 
with his structure-psychology in one hand aind his historical 
knowledge in the other. He finds that philosophy arises inevit- 
ably out of the development of experience and thought, that it 
has an important function to perform for individual and for 
society, but that it has hitherto gone about its task in a way 
which was self-defeating. 

I. Man thinks, feels, and desires. These are different atti- 
tudes of the same man to the same world, and . each of them sees 
•the world in a peculiar light and subsumes it imder peculiar 
categories. Thus in thought we see the world as a system of 
facts, i.e., things and processes, which are what they are independ- 
ently of the knowing subject, and we try to know the truth about 
them, to distinguish reality fi-om appearance. In feeling we 
find that the world is full of values which we appreciate and enjoy 
or disvalues which we suffer and endure, and we aim at the fullest 
value, pleasure, or happiness. In desire and will we see the 
world as a theatre for action, we project ends into it, and make 
its contents into objects of pursuit or avoidance. From these 
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three basic attitudes come all the activities of men, and from 
these activities pursued in collaboration come the cultural 
systems and the social organizations. Each of them takes its 
norm from the underlying attitude : as science aims at truth, 
law and political and economic activity at the achievement of 
various practical ends, aild so on. And each has a technique 
and a set of guiding principles. 

In a simple or a stable society there is little conflict or con- 
troversy about these principles. They are codified by tradition, 
oral or written, and handed on from generation to generation. 
But social changes bring questions and conflicts, and the tech- 
niques and guiding principles are made the object of conscious 
reflection. This, as we saw in Chapter IV, is the origin of the 
human studies, of jurisprudence, political theory, economics, art 
criticism, and the rest. Now, these may be pursued with varying 
degrees of persistence and thoroughness. One writer may be 
content to clarify and defend his own practice and principles, 
while another pushes the enquiry back to origins and tries to 
resolve controversies by going behind them to principles which 
are universally valid. The latter has crossed the boundary of 
philosophy. It is a boundary very hard to draw in particular 
cases, but the principle underlying it is simple. Wherever the 
enquiry into any human activity raises the question of absolute, 
unconditional, ultimate first principles, whether native to that 
activity considered by itself or derived from its function in relation 
to the rest of life, that is philosophy. This is the origin of logic 
and epistemology (seeking ultimate princyles of truth and 
reality), aesthetics (seeking absolute principles for that value 
which we call beauty and also for the expression of truth in art), 
moral and political theory (seeking absolute principles for 
conduct). 

2. Man thinks, feels, and desires. The same man does all 
three of these things all the time. In his life these three threads 
are not separate, but interwoven, and all three together con- 
stitute his total adjustment to life. Yet each of the three, as we 
saw, has its own peculiar categories and sees the world in its own 
way. Life cannot be a unity unless these three ways of seeing 
the world are somehow combined, and their peculiar categories 
reconciled under the control x>f a single principle. What prin- 
ciple this is will depend on the relative strength of the three 
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attitudes in a given mind ; but one way or another, by sub- 
ordination of two of them to the third or by some kind of com- 
bination or equipoise, in every mature mind a unity is established, 
and this unity is what constitutes a man’s outlook ( Weltanschauung) . 

The word Weltanschauung has received wide currency in recent 
years, not always with a clearly defined meaning. Dilthey, who 
is chiefly responsible for its popularity, analyses a Weltanschauung 
into three structurally connected elements. The first is a belief 
about the nature and contents of the world of facts ; the second, 
built on this foundation, is a system of likes and dislikes, expressed 
in value-judgments ; and the third, resulting from the two 
preceding it, is a system of desires and aversions, ends, duties, 
practical rules and principles. This comprehensive system of 
ideas and habits of thought, feeling, and will, results from the 
joint operation of the three basic attitudes, and the character of 
the Weltanschauung will vary according as one or another of the 
three is predominant in it. If the cognitive function is pre- 
dominant, the man will pride himself on his “ realism ”, will 
find his highest value in clarity of mind, and will take pleasure 
in reducing value-judgments and imperatives to statements of 
psychological fact. This is a recognizable type. So is that in 
which feeling predominates, and the man singles out those 
aspects of the universe which most appeal to him, its beauty and 
its harmony, and makes them clues to its real nature and meaning. 
The man in whom will is dominant will see the world of fact as 
the manifestation of a creative power, existing to be a theatre for 
human action, he will see truth not as cognitive clarity, but as 
the moral duty of sincerity or honesty, and objective existence 
as a set of conditions imposing themselves on action. In each 
case the categories of one basic attitude will swallow up the rest, 
and so a unity of outlook is achieved. 

This growth is natural and inevitable ; but it is powerfully 
assisted by the conscious endeavour to solve what Dilthey calk 
the riddle of life, i.e., the problems relating to birth and death, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate, the power and the weakness of 
man and his ambiguous position within natme. These questions 
agitate all reflective minds, and the awareness of them and of 
the vast issues which they open up for speculation is called by 
Dilthey the metaphysical consciousness. In it lies the punctum 
saliens of every Weltanschauung. 
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The metaphysical consciousness finds opportunity to utter 
and develop itself in three of man’s activities, viz., in religion, art, 
^d philosophy. This sounds at first like an echo of Hegel’s 
famous triad, but Dilthey’s teaching is independent of and very 
different from Hegel’s. Art, religion, and philosophy in Hegel are 
not only ways of expressing and developing the metaphysical con- 
sciousness, but ways of reaching ultimate truth. T^ pursuit of 
ultimate truth -is not only something that can happen in the three 
activities, it is the essence and originating motive of them all. 
And they can be arranged in an order of adequacy, with art at 
the bottom and philosophy at the top. These views are character- 
istic not only of Hegel, but also of his disciples, including writers 
as independent in matters of detail as Gollingwood. But they 
are not characteristic of Dilthey, who dissents from them all. 

He sees the essence of religion in man’s attempt to make 
contact with the unseen. Behind the processes of nature, behind 
both its regularities and its incalculable accidents, behind the 
facts which constitute the riddle of life, we come (never mind 
how) to recognize hidden forces at work, immensely powerful and 
in some way intelligent, and it is mere prudence to try to get into 
touch with these forces for our own good. Ritual and magic, 
with a mythology setting forth the presuppositions on which 
these are based, constitute the earliest form of religion. Later 
comes the individual of genius who develops the inner life, the 
ascesis of prayer, contemplation, ecstasy, and the life of com- 
munion with his righteous god ; and with him comes also the 
theorist who brings the scattered conceptions of mythology 
together into a coherent and reasoned system of theology. Behind 
all these various activities is the pressure of material needs, but 
not only of these. The metaphysical consciousness is also at 
work, and every theology is in its way an answer to the riddle 
of life. 

The essence of art is imaginative creation, which serves to 
express and communicate the artist’s insight into typical forms, 
characters, and situations, and to evoke and harmonize emotion. 
To the public the greatest gift of art is a quickening of vision and 
a widening of the range.of understanding. Obviously the artist 
is the kind of man who is likely to take the riddle of life seriously 
and work his way towards a solution ; and if he does, the result 
will-come out in his art even if he does not deliberately set himself 
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to advertise it. Dilthey finds it to be characteristic of the artistic 
mind that it seeks to tmderstand life in terms of itself” rather 
than in terms of the supernatural. Not that art has not had a 
distinguished career in the service of religion ; but that is because 
religious ideas and experiences are after all aspects of human 
life, just as interesting and significant as any others, and the 
artist as such is concerned with them ftom that point of view. 
He sees the problems of life and conceives his solutions always in 
terms of human activities, human relationships, human destinies. 

The essence of philosophy is the search for absolute first 
principles, and we have seen how it looks for them in every 
department of life and thought. But in so doing it is brought up 
against the problem of unity ; for of course it discovers different 
first principles in the different departments of life, because 
different basic attitudes underlie them, and thus philosophy is 
left with several sets of categories on its hands which must some- 
how be brought into relation. Here is the origin of metaphysics, 
which is the philosopher’s attempt to find a systematic unity, 
embracing the absolute reality, the absolute first principle of 
knowledge, absolute good, absolute right, and absolute beauty ; 
to reconcile the regularity which he finds to be absolutely pre- 
supposed in natural science with the freedom which is equally 
presupposed in ethics ; and in general to bring sdl departmental 
truths together in one absolute truth. Being what he is, the 
philosopher undertakes not merely to do all this, but to make a 
science of it, to present the result as a watertight logical system 
with precise definitions and demonstrative arguments. 

The task which philosophy sets itself, both in the grand 
synthesis of metaphysics and in the departmental studies, is 
beyond human capacity. 

I. (a) The core of every metaphysic is its conception of the 
Absolute, i.e., of that which is both die supreme reality and the 
supreme value, and unconditional in both aspects. In the main 
European tradition this has always been God, the transcendent 
personal cause of the universe. But such a reality is beyond 
experience, and can only be approached indirectly. We have 
no source of knowledge apart fi'om experience, and if we are to 
t hink of something outside the range of observation, we muk 
conceive it on the analogy of something which can be observed, 
and establish its existence by showing that some undeniable fact 
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a£ experience implies it. We cannot fulfil these conditions where 
the Absolute is concerned. Experience does not help us to 
conceive it, for all objects of eiqierience are finite and all known 
values are relative, and between finite and infinite, relative and 
absolute, there is no true analogy. The HeUenic-Judaeo- 
Ghristian-Muslim conception of God has never been able to 
avoid running into antinomies, of which Dilthey mentions quite 
a number : antinomies between the changelessness of God and 
the possibility of human actions influencing Him ; between 
God’s foreknowledge and human freedom ; between His omnipo- 
tence and human freedom ; between His absoluteness and the 
relativity of all possible conceptions of Him ; between His good- 
ness and the fact of evil ; between the necessity of Hk knowledge 
and the freedom of Hk will ; between the arguments for the 
eternity of the world and those for its creation in time. The 
belief in God’s exktence has found its main support in the astro- 
nomical argument first formulated by Anaxagoras, and this was 
cogent in an age when the true principles of mechanics were 
unsown ; but modem astronomy has cut the ground from under 
it, and modem phenomenalkm has undermined all attempts to 
base an argument on the facts of nature, whose real being k 
unknown to us. The other types of metajfiiysic fare no better 
than the traditional thekm. 

(b) The relation between mind and matter is not given in 
experience, and matter is not given at all except phenomenally. 
There are many functional correlations between mental and 
material processes, which can be investigated by experimental 
science ; but we can have no idea of the real nature of the process 
underlying these correlations, and without thk we cannot build 
up a coherent metaphysic. 

(c) A systematic metaphysic must harmonize the categories 
deriving from the three basic attitudes. But the attitudes them- 
selves esmnot be harmonized. One or another of them will prevail 
in any given person, and that one will colom his whole view of 
the world. Everything will be expressed in terms of it, the ques- 
tions he asks and the conclusions he reaches, and the categories 
expressive of this predominant attitude will extmde or absorb 
the rest. By artificial contrivances a seeming harmony of the 
various categories can be brought about, but Dilthey remarks that 
the philosophies which do thk always fail to become fimitful or 
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influential, however great the learning and ability bestowed on 
them by their authors. Influence remains with those philo- 
sophies which are frankly dominated by one point of view, 
though at the sacrifice of completeness. 

(d) No metaphysic can be adequate if it does not do justice 
to what we know of the nature of mind. But it is characteristic 
of mind that it cannot be exhaustively described by any set of 
formulae. As Dilthey repeatedly says, “ life cannot be brought 
before the bar of reason ’V it is “ inexhaustible ” and “ ineff- 
able ”. It can be * understood {verstanden) and progressively 
known (erkantU), but knowledge can never catch up with under- 
standing, and no concept can be final. This means that philo- 
sophy can never carry out the whole of its programme. It may 
insist on logical clarity and precision at any price, borrow ideas 
and methods from mathematics and the exact sciences, and build 
up a system which ignores or distorts the facts of mental life ; or 
it may gain comprehensiveness by including these facts, at the 
price of abandoning the claim to precision. It is not merely a 
question of finding a place for mind in a world which as a whole 
is amenable to clear-cut formulae. The basic categories of 
common sense are constituted by projecting lived experience into 
the physical world, and they carry imprecision with them. The 
thing is not merely a group of sensible qualities related according to 
a formula of succession and simultaneity, as idealism and pheno- 
menalism would have it ; we ascribe to it a unity of existence 
and activity which reflects the unity of our own mental life. 
Power and cause are similarly projections of the experience of 
activity and passivity. From common sense these categories pass 
over into metaphysics, which in all its history has never reached 
an agreed definition of substance and causality, nor ever can. And 
if we drop these categories, and become phenomenalists or 
positivists, we lose all grasp of the being of things, and so cannot 
have a metaphysic at all. To seek escape through idealism, 
making mind the only reality, is to transfer the imprecisions and 
ambiguities into the very core of our system. 

2. The philosophy of nature can discover no absolute physical 
reality. All progress in this field of knowledge comes fi'om 
positive science, which changes its teaching as evidence accumu- 
lates, but never gets beyond a system of endless relativities among 

1G.S., VII, a6i. 
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phenomena. Philosophy can do no more than study the logical 
principles which underpin these enquiries, as it also studies the 
value.principles and the basic aims which underpin all systems 
of cultural, and social life. 

Even here we can find nothing which is in the strict sense of 
the word absolute and ultimate. Logic finds no ultimate truth 
from which all other truths derive. What it finds are the tech- 
niques of valid thinking. Equip a mind with a sensory organiza- 
tion and a discursive intelligence like ours, and place it in a world 
like ours, and it will have to think along certain lines if it hopes 
to reach truth. Likewise in ethics we do not find a single end 
under which all human purpose and conduct can be subsumed, 
or a single duty from which all duties flow. We do indeed find 
principles of a high degree of generality, some perhaps which are 
universally valid. But these represent the guiding principles of 
the technique of living, which results from placing a being such 
as man in a world such as oiurs. They cannot be defined with 
absolute precision, and the study of them can only be fruitful if 
it is based on a combination of historical and psychological 
knowledge. The same may be said of political theory, of aesthe- 
tics, of each of the departmental branches of philosophy. In 
each of them what finally confronts us is not an absolute principle, 
clearly definable and bearing its validity in itself, but the human 
situation as a whole, man placed in his world and finding the 
best ways to set about his various tasks, ways which naturally 
show certain permanent and imiversal features because the world 
is always the same world and man is always man, but which in 
detail are subject to the endless relativities of history. And if 
it is suggested that human nature is at least one absolute factor in 
the situation, Dilthey replies that nothing is permanent in human 
nature except the physical and mental structure of man and 
his basic instincts. All ideas and beliefs, tastes, habits, institu- 
tions, are historically conditioned and impermanent. It is his 
complaint against the natural law school of the Age of Reason 
that they did not recognize this, but appealed to human nature 
as if it had real permanent content. 

For these reasons philosophy cannot do what it has tradition- 
ally set out to do, and thete must therefore be a drastic revision 
of its aims and methods. Kant was right in proclaiming that it 
must cease to be dogmatic and become critical ; though Kant 
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himself retained a belief in absolute first principles and in philo- 
sophy as a demonstrative science of them, which we can no longer 
share. For his transcendental argumentation we must substitute a 
psychological and historical study of the conditions under which 
we think and act, and for his transcendentel self we must substitute 
the totality of the empirical self. We shall then be able to say 
of philosophy as a whole what Dilthey once said of epistemology 
— ^that it is “ psychology in motion, and in motion towards a 
definite end ”. 

That end is twofold, i. In the first place it is to discover 
the structural conditions in the mind which make possible the 
various cultural and social activities, and to show how under the 
influence of social and historical conditions these activities assume 
continually changing forms. This is the business of logic and 
epistemology, ethics and political theory, aesthetics and the rest, 
which therefore stand in a double relation to the human studies. 
In one aspect they are dependent upon them all, especially upon 
structure-psychology, for it is here that the philosopher gets hb 
weapons ; but in another aspect they perform a function of the 
greatest importance not only for the human studies, but also for 
the natural sciences, by giving them a critical awareness and a 
sense of purpose and direction. 

2. In place of metaphysics we must have a critical analysis of 
the conditions which give rise to the illusion that metaphysics is 
possible. These conditions lie in the metaphysical consciousness, 
the native drive of the mind towards unity of outlook. We have 
seen how this drive does result in the formation of Weltanschauungen, 
and how relipon, art, and philosophy provide vehicles for the 
elaboration and expression of these. We can see too that they 
play an indispensable part in the life of man and society. The 
presence or absence of a Weltanschauung makes all the difference 
between a life that knows where it is going and a life that drifts. 
Philosophy cannot be less interested in these facts than in the 
cultural and social activities taken separately ; and though we 
have now foimd that the traditional claim of philosophy to be able 
to define and demonstrate and elevate a Weltanschauung to -the 
level of scientific knowledge is mistaken, it remains that philosophy 
must concern itself with them in some other way. Here too, here 
most of all, the solution is to drop dogmatism and become critical, 
which does not mean dismissing the Wdtanschamngen out of hand 
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as tissues of illusion, but examining carefully what they really are 
and signify. 

Every Weltamdiaumg is the result of reflection on experience. 
However dubious in detail a given Weltanschamng may be, and 
however the various Weltanschamngm may differ, stiU each of 
them is based on an experience which, while it may be partial 
and one-sided, is genuine as far as it goes. A summary of all 
existing Weltanschamngm would give, what is not otherwise 
obtainable, a complete account of what mankind has hitherto 
been able to make of experience. And here we see the philo- 
sopher’s real task ; not to dismiss the various systems as so many 
illusions, but to disengage the central vision of each and bring 
them together, since it is not separately, but by complementing 
and correcting one another, that they tell their real tale. The 
means by which this is to be done is a study which Dilthey calls 
“ philosophy of philosophy ” — ^a comparative and critical 
Weltansckauungslehre which will analyse the metaphysical con- 
sciousness and the way in which Weltanschaumgm arise out of it, 
classify them under their most frequent types, show how they 
find expression through religion, art, and pl^osophy, expose the 
hollowness of the metaphysical arguments in their support, 
and finally display their real significance as interpretations of 
experience. 

Dilthey’s own Weltansckauungslehre is based upon his doctrine 
of the structure of mental life. We saw how the three basic 
attitudes can never reach a perfect balance in any mind, but that 
one must prevail and colour the Weltanschamng accordingly. 
This gives rise to three main types of outlook, which Dilthey calls 
naturalism, the idealism of freedom, and objective idealism, and he 
works out their characteristics in detail as they appear in the 
spheres of religion, art, and philosophy. 

Naturalism is that view of things which is based on the animal 
side of human nature, and on those aspects of the world which 
are akin to that side of man. In the field of religion it shows 
itself as a revolt against otherworldliness, and sometimes against 
religion itself on account of its inherent otherworldliness, and an 
assertion of the claims of the world and the flesh. In art it takes 
the form known as “ realism ”, by which Dilthey means a pre- 
ference for depicting the passional side of human nature and 
the play of capricious chance upon men’s fortunes. In philo- 
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sophy it is associated with mathematics and natural science, its 
view of the physical universe being either dogmatically mechanist 
or materialist, or (more critically) phenomenalist or positivist. 
The appropriate theory of knowledge is sensationalist. With it 
goes an associationist psychology. In ethics it appears either as 
hedonism or as an ethic of power ; or else, with greater sophistica- 
tion, it preaches liberation from the slavery of the passions, and 
from illusion and superstition, by means of scientific enlighten- 
ment. This is the philosophy of Democritus and Epicurus, of 
Protagoras, Hume, and Comte. 

Tht idealism of freedom is based on the experience of free will 
and moral obligation. It takes personality as the highest value 
and the key to all reality, and usually tries to establish itself by 
means of a ruthless critique upon naturalism. In rel%ion it 
appears as theism, especially Christian theism, whose doctrine of 
creation ex nihilo is aimed at the very heart of naturalism, which 
rests on the principle ex nihilo nihil. In art the corresponding 
phenomenon is the heroic view of life, the view which sees the 
highest value in character and in action as expressing character. 
It finds expression through dramatists such as Corneille or 
Schiller. The philosophic form of the same doctrine has most 
commonly been the conception of reason as a shaping power 
imposing order on a primal chaos or matter, as we find it in 
Anaxagoras, in Plato and. Aristotle, and in mediaeval theism. 
The work of Kant and Fichte has led to a new version which 
substitutes the infinite moral will for the transcendent God of the 
earlier theories. Dilthey finds the same fundamental attitude 
also in Bergson and William James. 

Objective idealism is based on the experience of the self as a 
whole, with due emphasis laid on the contemplative and affective 
sides of its life, and it reads into the universe a wholeness and a 
living unity like that of the self. Here we have not a formative 
power coming into things from beyond and above, but a divine 
life immanent in the world itself, enjoying itself in the eternal 
harmony of nature. The religious form of this Dilthey finds in 
India and China. The greatest exponent of it in art is Goethe. 
In philosophy it is associated with the idea of the world as a great 
organism, animated by a world soul, and from this flows the 
doctrine of a divine harmony in which every part of the whole 
reflects the rest, and is necessarily what it is because the harmony 
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of the whole requires it ; thus we reach a kind of determinism, 
but a determinism of value instead of mechanical force. The 
corresponding theory of knowledge is that which exalts intel- 
lectual intuition as the means whereby we see the unity of the 
Whole. This is the philosophy with which Dilthey himself had 
the greatest temperamental sympathy. Most of his romanticist 
teachers were inspired by it. He mentions, as representative 
names, the Stoics, Averroes, Bruno, Spinoza, Leibniz, Shaftes- 
bury, Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher. 

It should go without saying that these types are not always 
found unmixed, and Dilthey gives examples of one interesting 
blend. Thus it is evident that there was a side of Descartes which 
appreciated naturalism, while another side of him, the prevailing 
one, was attached to the idealism of freedom. That is why his 
philosophy breaks in two. Kant, on the other hand, who also 
had affinities both with naturalism and. with the idealism of free- 
dom, found a reconciliation by making naturalism only phen- 
omenally true, and giving a primacy to practical reason. One 
might perhaps add the suggestion that Spinoza came to grief 
through attemptingto combine naturalism with objective idealism, 
and that this is the root of the trouble about the two attributes 
of God in his philosophy ; while there are elements of the idealism 
of freedom to be discerned in various objective idealists such 
as Leibniz, Hegel, and Bradley. 

In general the distinction drawn by Dilthey between the three 
types of doctrine seems to be sound and valuable. The dis- 
crimination between the two types of idealism is especially 
useful. 

There are evident affinities between this philosophy and the 
apparently so different philosophy of Hegel ; especially in the 
recognition that doctrines are based on attitudes and theories on 
experience, and that behind the historical sequence of philo- 
sophic systems is to be seen the human mind itself, laboriously 
working out and criticizing the various possible interpretations of 
life -and the world. Here Dilthey and Hegel are very close 
together, though Dilthey does not claim to be able to establish 
the truth of one form of doctrine to the detriment of the rest, as 
Hegel does. Both men understood that a fruitful study of philo- 
sophy to-day must spring from a knowledge of the history of 
philosophy, and indeed of the whole history of culture — a. know- 
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ledge which both men possessed in a high degree. If to say that 
philosophy is history is wilful paradox, it is sober truth to say that 
philosophy is grounded in the human studies, and that the human 
studies are all potentially philosophic. 

More interesting still is the comparison with R. G. Colling- 
wood, which in some respects is very close. Both men were 
historians as well as philosophers ; though Dilthey’s historical 
researches were confined to the history of ideas, while Colling- 
wood’s covered the wider field of social and institutional history. 
Dilthey was more of a sociologist than Collingwood, though 
Gollingwood’s analysis of the social significance of magic and 
amusement in The Principles of Art is a piece of work which Dilthey 
would have liked to read. Both were interested in art, Golling- 
wood more deeply and with better information. Both were 
interested in religion, though not as believers in any recognizable 
sense. Both deplored the neglect by philosophers of the logical 
and epistemological problems arising out of historical research. 
In discussions of lived experience and thought, of expression and 
understanding, they run close while remaining each himself. 
Both were concerned about the future of philosophy, and under- 
stood the challenge of the historical consciousness ; Gollingwood’s 
doctrine of metaphysics as a history of absolute presuppositions is 
conceived in the same relativistic spirit as Dilthey’s comparative 
Weltanschamngslehre. But Gollingwood had violent objections to 
bringing philosophy and psychology too close together, whereas 
Dilthey welcomed their alliance and expected philosophy to 
become a kind of applied psychology. Dilthey also had a keener 
sense of the unity and interrelations of the various human studies, 
whereas Gollingwood, like others in the idealist tradition, talks 
mainly about historiography. Gollingwood writes the better 
literary style, his work is not too diffuse and each book is a finished 
unity, but it will probably be found that Dilthey has the broader 
horizon and the more sober judgment. 

He has opened up new paths, which the philosophy of the 
future must explore. He himself has not trodden them to the 
end, and it will be appropriate to close by indicating certain 
points at which his work clearly calls for a step to be made 
beyond it 

His typology of Weltanschauungen, while illuminating and 
suggestive, can hardly be held to cover the whole ground- of the 
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desired WeUanschammgslehre. Even as a typology we may ask 
whether it is complete ; and we may 1^0 ask whether a 
typology is the only thing that we expect of a “ philosophy of 
philosophy 

I. {a) His principle of classification and explanation is the 
structure of the individual mind. But that structure includes 
determinative factors other than those which he recognizes, and 
distinctions and antitheses to which he gives no place. Must 
not some account be taken of the four basic functions of thought, 
feeling, sensation, and intuition distinguished by Jung, and of the 
same writer’s basic attitudes of introversion and extraversion ? 
Jimg has built up on these foundations a typology of character 
and outlook which is actually more detailed than Dilthey’s, and 
some at least of his types are recognizable in religion, art, and 
philosophy. There are also the six types of character and out- 
look described by Spranger (see above, p. 49). 

{b) Men’s thoughts and actions arc affected as much by the 
stimuli they receive as by their own psychological constitution, 
and of these stimuli none are more important than those which 
come from the social framework of their lives. This framework 
cannot be reduced to terms merely of the functional structure 
of the individual mind. It is a common idealist error to inter- 
pret it so, as e.g., CoUingwood does in reducing the social and 
cultural facts of art, religion, and science to the psychological 
functions of imagination and thought. In reality all the func- 
tions of mental life are at work in all human activities, and the 
fact that one or another predominates in a given activity, and 
the manner in which its predominance is shown, must be explained 
by human needs and desires in conjunction with the physical and 
social environment. This is a question for sociology, not for 
individual psychology or “ philosophy of the spirit ”. Dilthey, 
as we have seen, does not develop a systematic sociology, and this 
leaves a gap in his teaching. If he had had a sociology, it would 
surely have affected his typology of Weltanschaumgen, 

For instance, Dilthey lumps art and religion together as 
“ cultural sys^ms ”. But a case can be made for the view that 
art on the one hand, together with other cultural manifestations, 
and religion on the other hand, rest on difierent foundations, 
different mental attitudes and groups of purposes, the essence of 
culture lying in the exercise of human powers for the sheer joy 
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of mastery, of creation, contemplation, and discovery, while the 
essence of religion lies in the “ metaphysical consciousness ” as 
defined by Dilthey. Suppose this to be so. Then surely the 
different attitudes will view the world through different cate- 
gories, and this will give rise to typical differences in outlook and 
belief, such as will come to light in philosophy. Such a view 
would in fact enable us to overcome one perplexity in Dilthey’s 
own doctrine. Presumably the difference between theism and 
pantheism or immanentist idealism is of real importance and 
reveals a difference of mental attitude. But in Dilthey the 
Platonic and Judaeo-Christian theism and the idealism of Fichte 
come together as forms of the idealism of freedom. The difference 
between them cannot be due to purely intellectual conditions. 
It is not as if the intellectual climate of Hellenistic times had been 
such as to make an immanentist philosophy impossible ; for 
there was Stoicism. The prevalence of theism in late antiquity 
and the Dark and Middle Ages and the emergence of imma- 
nentism in recent times could more plausibly be understood as the 
consequence of a change from a society in which religious interests 
prevailed over cultural interests to a society in which culture has 
eclipsed religion. Thus the recognition of sociological as distinct 
from psychological factors would lend to Dilthey’s analysis a 
greater precision and adequacy. 

2. Typology by itself, even if complete, would take us to a 
position in which we could not rest. It establishes and gives 
full documentation to the thesis of the relativity of all beliefs ; 
and here it must be admitted that Dilthey has proved his point, 
and no more needs to be said. But to recognize this fact is only 
to be brought face to face with a fiuther question — viz., what is 
the individual to do in this welter of relativities ? It is a question 
which troubled Dilthey himself, as appears from a late writing in 
which he asks what driving force or inspiration his philosophy can 
offer, to compare- with that which others derive from a positive 
religious faith. His answer is twofold. The knowledge of the 
relativity of all beliefs sets us free from illusion, and that in itself 
is a gain. But that is not alL Though no Weltanschauung is 
true in a sense which would make the others untrue, it does not 
follow that none of them are true in any degree at all. On the 
contrary, each one of them, while false as a theory, is true as a 
record of vision. It gives testimony of how the world can appear 
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to a certain type of mind in certain conditions, and how such 
minds in such conditions can confront their world. Knowing as 
we do that the truth of one does not involve the falsity of 
the rest, we are free to understand and use them all, and so 
obtain a fuller and richer and more balanced view of life and 
the world than could be got by accepting any one of them as it 
stands. 

This really will not do. It is in conflict with Dilthey’s oyra 
admissions. For he himself has seen the psychological necessity 
of a Weltanschauung to give unity and direction to a life, and it is 
obvious that a Weltanschauung can only do this if it is not merely 
toyed with, but definitely held. And that means that its rivals 
must be definitely not held, i.e., must be rejected. It is possible 
to play with rival points of view, manipulating them like a juggler, 
so long only as we have not to live and act in earnest, but in 
times of stress and danger or in moments of responsibility this is 
not possible. In such times, if not always, we see that points 
of view, Weltanschauungen, are not merely to be studied and 
enjoyed, but to be held and acted on, and for that purpose we 
want not many points of view, but one. If philosophy, or rather 
life itself, confronts us with many rival views of tWngs, then we 
must take one and reject the rest. Dilthey’s philosophy is open 
in its own way to the criticism which Kierkegaard brought 
against that of Hegel — ^viz., that it is full of syntheses where life 
is full of choices. It is always possible thus to synthesize ideas, 
or to hold diverse points of view together, so long as we are 
standing aloof, as spectators, and studying them. When it 
comes to holding them and acting on them, the oppositions 
reassert themselves, and we find that we cannot take sides with 
one without taking sides against another. To live is to act, and 
to act is to choose, and to choose is also to reject. 

The present age has seen in many quarters a realization of 
this truth, and with it a growing dissatisfaction with the type of 
historicism or relativism which Dilthey represents. But there is 
a right and a wrong way to show this dissatisfaction. The wrong 
way is to turn one’s back on all the arguments which have led 
up to Dilthey’s position, to appeal against the verdict of history, 
to write off as misguided the most characteristic developments in 
philosophy since 1781, or 1619, or even 1274. The right course 
is to recognize that the way out is the way forward, that if we 
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wish to escape from Dildiey’s position we must have the courage 
to pass through it. 

What lies on the other side ? A philosophy of self-examination 
and deliberate choice. Self-examination, to reveal to us the real 
springs of our thinking, which lie not in the thought-activity 
itself, but in deep-seated feelings and desires which determine the 
direction of our interests. And deliberate choice, to identify 
ourselvw by our own responsible act with what we are already 
by nature. The precondition of sound work in philosophy is 
the ability and readiness to make a deep self-analysis, to dkcover 
what is one’s fundamental attitude to life and the world, and 
what assumptions this attitude involves, and then (since it is 
impossible to escape from oneself and impossible even to desire 
it) to take these assumptions upon oneself with clear consciousness 
and full deliberation, and try to reduce all the detail of one’s 
thinking to conformity with them. Everyone miist necessarily 
be himself, though with elements of inconsistency, greater or less, 
due to his circumstances. The philosopher will be the man who 
chooses to be himself, and goes about it with all the consistency 
of which he is' capable. 

Philosophy so conceived is certainly a man’s work, and of 
unquestionable value both to indmduals and to society. It 
bears a certain resemblance to psychoanalysis, in that both try 
to go below the surface of people’s beliefs and conduct, to drag 
into the daylight interests and assumptions which are usually 
hidden and which people would rather not be made to face. 
Philosophy, like psychoanalysis, punctures self-conceit and brings 
inner con^cts into view, and thus it is not surprising if, again like 
psychoanalysis, it is resisted and spoken against, most of all by 
those who need it most. On the other hand, there is one impor- 
tant difference. The psychoanalyst is skilled in breaking up 
morbid configiuations of the soul, but his art does not, in itself, 
equip him to give help and guidance in the reconstruction which 
must follow. The philosopher’s art is both critical and con- 
structive, and those who would keep it purely critical are robbing 
it of half its virtue, are untrue to Aeir responsibilities and are a 
danger to the public. They are actuated, in many cases, by a 
despair which is the natural result of the blows de^t by Locke, 
Hume, Kant, and their successors at the now ruined edifice of 
metaphysics as a demonstrative science, and they have not seen 
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the new vision (which is not new either, but as old as Socrates) of 
metaphysics as constructive psychotherapy, or rather nootherapy. 
It is to this that the road through Dilthey leads. 

Philosophy on the Continent has already begim to follow this 
road. When Dilthey was ten years old the first word of challenge 
was uttered by the eccentric but far-sighted Kierkegaard. It was 
directed against Hegel, the romanticists, and liberal self-satis- 
faction, and in the prosperous nineteenth century it fell fiat. 
Positivism and romanticism divided the inheritance of philosophy, 
and Dilthey, the disciple of both, drew both to the same conclu- 
sion in his own historicism. WhUe he was engaged in doing 
this, another challenge was issued by Nietzsche. Dilthey and 
Nietzsche had in common a vigorous interest in cultural history, 
but neither shows any sign of being consciously influenced by 
the other. Their temperaments were different, and probably 
Nietzsche thought Dilthey was dull, while Dilthey thought 
Nietzsche was wild.^ Nietzsche also fell flat in his life-time, and 
his isolation perhaps contributed to the overthrow of his reason. 
Meanwhile Dilthey, himself at first an isolated figure, began to 
gather friends around him, and his influence was growing when 
he died in 1911. The war of 1914-18 altered all this. The 
philosophy of crisis, the philosophy of existential choice, drawing 
its inspiration from Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, has taken 
possession of living writers, and Dilthey’s teaching has proved 
grist to its mill. A philosophy which destroys the pretensions of 
speculative reason, and emphasizes the human, all-too-human 
character of our deepest convictions and our most revealing 
intuitions, is the proper foundation for a philosophy like Kierke- 
gaard’s, which summons us to refuse to drift with the ciurent of 
events and to become ourselves by making a decisive choice — or 
like Nietzsche’s, which tells us that value-standards are not found, 
but made, and that the task of our generation may be to unmake 
and remake them, once more by an act of creative choice. 

The leading name in the existential movement is that of Karl 
Jaspers, who began as a psychologist, a disciple of Dilthey, and 
one of the founders of the school of understanding-psychology (sec 
above, p. 49). His P^cholqgie der Weltanschamngtn (1919) already 
made the decisive step, for it combined a comparative study of 
the main types of outlook with a recognition of the fundamental 
‘ See Dilthey’s adverse verdict on Nietzsche, G.iS'., VIII, 162-4. 
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importance of those crucial situations which compel &rrreaching 
decisions. In his later writings he has developed Anther the 
meaning of existential choice, and of philosophy as existential 
thinking. His doctrine on this point is the legitimate heir of 
Dilthey’s “ philosophy of philosophy ”. 



SELECTED PASSAGES FROM WILHELM 
DILTHEY 

CHOSEN AND TRANSLATED BY H. A. HODGES 

(i) Aim of the Introduction to the Human Studies" 

(Chapter I of the Introduction to the Human Studies. Dilthey’s own 
title. G.S., I, 3-4) 

Ever since the celebrated work of Bacon, treatises have been 
drawn up, especially by natural scientists, discussing the founda- 
tion and method of the natural sciences and so leading up to the 
study of them. The best known among them is that by Sir John 
Herschel. There seems to be a need for the same service to be 
performed on behalf of those who are concerned with history, 
political theory, jurisprudence or political economy, theology, 
literature, or art. Those who devote themselves to the above- 
named studies are apt to approach them from the standpoint of 
the practical needs of society, for the purposes of a professional 
education which equips the leading members of society with the 
knowledge requisite for the fulfilment of their tasks. Yet this 
professional education will fit the individual for the higher 
functions only in proportion as it goes beyond the limits of a 
technical training. Society may be likened to a great machine 
which is kept going by the services of innumerable persons : the 
man who works in it with no equipment beyond the technique 
of his peculiar profession, however fully he may have this tech- 
nique at his command, is in the position of a worker busied all 
his life at one particular point in this machine, without knowing 
the forces which set it in motion, or even having any idea of the 
other parts of the machine and what they contribute to the 
purpose of the whole. He is a cog in society, not a consciously 
self-adjusting organ in it. It is the purpose of this book to assist 
the politician or the jurist, the theologian or the educationalist, 
in acquiring a knowledge of the relation between the principles 
and rules by which he is guided and the surrounding reality of 
human society, to which in the long run, at the point where he 
makes his contribution, his life’s work is dedicated. 

It lies in the very nature of this problem that it cannot be 
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solved without an insight into those truths upon which our know- 
ledge, both of nature and of the historical and social world, must 
be based. Seen from this standpoint, our problem, wdiich arises 
from the demands of practical life, comes into touch with a 
problem set by the conations of pure theory. 

The studies which have historical and social reality for their 
object are enquiring more urgently than ever before into their 
connections with one another and their foundations. Causes 
inherent in the condition of the several positive studies are 
working in this direction along with the more powerful impulses 
which arise from the instability of society since the French 
Revolution. Knowledge of the forces which prevail in society, 
of the causes which have brought about its instability, and of the 
resources available in it for progress on sound lines, has become 
a vital question for our civilization. Therefore the importance 
of the social sciences in comparison with the sciences of nature is 
growing ; on the huge scale of our modem life there is taking 
place a shift of intellectual interest similar to that in the small 
Greek communities in the fifth and fourth centuries b.c., when 
the transformations within this family of States gave rise to the 
negative natimal law theories of the Sophists, and also, in contrast 
with them, to the works of the Socratic schools on the State. 

(2) The Historical Background of Dilth^'s Work 

(From the Preface to the Introduction to the Human Studies. G:S., 

I, xv-xviii) 

At the close of the Middle Age the emancipation of the special 
sciences began. Yet some of them, the sciences of society and 
history, remained for a long time, far into the last century, in 
the old slavery to metaphysics. Worse still, the growing power 
of the natural sciences involved for them a new relationship of 
subjection which was not less oppressive than the old. It was 
-the historical school — ^taking the phrase in a comprehensive 
sense — ^which completed the emancipation of the historical con- 
sciousness and of historical science. At the very time when, in 
France, the system of social ideas comprising natural law, natural 
religion, abstract political theory, and abstract political economy, 
which had been developed in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, was drawing its practical conclusions in the Revolution, 
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and while the armies of this Revolution were besetting and dis- 
integratm^ the German Empire with its old, curiously ramshackle 
structure ravaged by the breath of a thousand years of history, 
there had taken shape in our country a vision of historical growth 
as the process in which all facts belonging to the mind take their 
rise, and this vision had revealed the falsity of that entire system 
of social ideas. It extended &om Winckelmann and Herder 
tluough the romantic school to Niebuhr, Jakob Grimm, Sav^y 
and B6ckh. It was strengthened by the reaction against the 
Revolution. It spread in England through Burke, in France 
through Guizot and de Tocqueville. In the conflicts of European 
society, whether concerning law, politics, or religion, it made 
hostile contact everywhere with the ideas of the eighteenth 
century. In this school there lived a clear empirical eye for 
facts, a loving penetration into the detail of the historical process, 
a universal outlook upon history, seeking to determine the value 
of the particular fact only in terms of the part it plays in develop- 
ment, and a historical spirit in sociology, seeking explanation and 
guidance for the life of the present day in the study of the past, 
and in the last resort regarding the life of mind as in every respect 
a historical product. From this school a stream of new ideas 
flowed through innumerable channels to all the special sciences. 

But hitherto the historical school has not broken through the 
inner limitations which were bound to hinder its theoretical 
development and its influence on life. Its study and evaluation 
of historical phenomena was not brought into relation with the 
analysis of the facts of consciousness, and so was not based upon 
what is in the last resort the only secure knowledge ; in short, it 
had no philosophical foundation. It had no healthy relationship 
with epistemology and psychology. For that reason it also failed 
to develop an explanatory method : and yet historical con- 
templation and comparative methods by themselves can neither 
erect an independent system of the human studies nor obtain 
influence upon life. So it was that, when Comte, J. S. Mill, 
and Buckle renewed the attempt to solve the riddle of the his- 
torical world by a transference of principles and methods from 
natural science, the deeper and more vital outlook, which had 
neither firm foundations nor the power to explicate itself, could 
make only an ineffective protest against the inferior and more 
poverty-stricken outlook, which had command of analysis. The 
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opposition of Carlyle and other lively mjnds to exact science was 
a symptom of this state of things, both in the strength of their 
hate and in their stammering tongues and speech. And amid 
such uncertainty about the foimdations of the human studies, 
some scholars retreated into mere description, some found satis- 
faction in views which were ingenious but subjective, others' 
again threw themselves back into the arms of a metaphysic which 
promises to provide the trustful with principles that have the 
power to transform practical life. 

It was my appreciation of this state of affairs in the human 
studies which led me to attempt to give a philosophical grounding 
to the principles of the historical school and the work of the special 
sciences of society, now determined through and through by it, 
and so to resolve the conflict between this historical school and 
the abstract theories. I was troubled at my work by questions 
which every reflective historian, jurist, or political theorist has 
at heart. Thus the need and the plan for an examination of the 
foundations of the human studies arose spontaneously in my 
mind. What is the system of principles which underlies alike 
the historian’s judgment, the economist’s conclusions, and the 
jurist’s conceptions, and makes it possible to determine their 
weight ? Do its roots reach back into metaphysics ? Is there 
perhaps a philosophy of history or a natural law based on meta- 
physical conceptions ? Or, if that can be dismissed, where can 
we find a firm support for a system of principles giving connection 
and certainty to the special studies? 

The answers given to these questions by Comte and the 
positivists, J. S. Mill and the empiricists, seemed to me to mutilate 
historical reality in order to adapt it to the ideas and methods 
of the natmal ‘sciences. The reaction against this, brilliantly 
represented by Lotze’s Mikrokomos, seemed to me to sacrifice the 
justified independence of the special sciences, the fruitful power 
of their empirical methods, and the security of their foundations, 
in the interests of a sentimental frame of mind, a wistful longing 
to recall the vanished days when knowledge was a way to the 
satisfaction of the heart. Nowhere but in inner experience, in 
the facts of consciousness, did I find a firm anchorage for my 
thought, and I venture to believe that no reader will be able to 
escape the force of my argument on this point. All knowledge 
is knowledge of experience^; but the original unity ^of all experi- 
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cnce and its resulting validity are conditioned by the factors, 
which mould the consciousness within which it arises, i.e., by 
the whole of our nature. This standpoint, which consistently 
ri^alizes the impossibility of going behind these conditions, of 
seeing as it were without an eye or directing the gaze of know- 
ledge behind the eye itself, I call the epistemological standpoint ; 
modem knowledge can recognize no other. But then it further 
became apparent to me that from this standpoint the independ- 
ence of the human studies finds a foundation such as the historical 
school required. For from this standpoint our view of the whole 
natural world turns out to be a mere shadow cast by a reality 
hidden from us, while it is only in the facts of consciousness given 
in inner experience that we possess reality as it is. The analysis 
of these facts lies at the centre of the human studies, and so, in 
accord with the standpoint of the historical school, in knowing 
the principles which govern the world of mind we remain within 
that world, and the human studies form an independent system 
by themselves. 

If I often found myself in agreement on such points with the 
epistemological school of Locke, Hume, and Kant, recognizing 
with them in the facts of consciousness the whole foundation of 
philosophy, yet I was forced to differ from this school in my 
conception of the connected pattern of these facts. Apart from 
a few projects which were not systematically worked out, like 
those of Herder and Wilhelm von Humboldt, epistemology down 
to the present day, whether empiricist or Kantian, explains 
experience and knowledge in terms of elements belonging merely 
to the sphere of ideas. In the veins of the knowing subject 
constructed by Locke, Hume, and Kant runs no real blood, but 
the diluted fluid of reason in the sense of mere thought-activity. 
But I was led, by my concern as historian and psychologist with 
the whole man, to make this whole man, in the full diversity of 
his powers, this willing, feeling, thinking being, the foundation 
for explaining even knowledge and its concepts (such as those of 
the external world, time, substance, cause), however much it 
may seem that knowledge weaves these its concepts only from 
the material of perception, imagination, and thought. The 
method of the following exposition is therefore as follows : I 
bring every element in our present-day abstract scientific thinking 
into relation with the whole nature of man as revealed by 
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experience, by linguistic and historical study, iuid 1 look for the 
connections between the one and the other. The result is to 
show that the most important elements in the way we picture and 
know reality, such as personal identity, the external world, 
individuals outside oiurselves, their life in time and their inter- 
actions — ^all these can be explained in terms of this whole nature 
of man, in which volition, feeling, and cognition are only different 
sides of a single real life-process. It is not by the assumption of 
rigid a priori principles belonging to our cognitive faculty, but 
only by starting with the totality of our being and tracing the 
course of its development, that we can answer the questions 
which we all have to address to philosophy. 


(3) The Task of a Critique of Historical Reason 
(From a fragment published posthumously. G.S.y VII, 191-a) 

It will deduce the real principle of knowledge in the 
human studies step by step from experience. Understanding is 
a rediscovery of the I in the Thou ; mind rediscovers itself on 
higher and higher levels of systematic connection ; this identity 
of mind in the I, in the Thou, in every subject within a com- 
munity, in every system of culture, and finally in the totality of 
mind and of world history, makes possible the joint result of 
the various operations performed in the human studies. The 
knowing subject is here one with its object, and this object is the 
same on all levels of objectification. If by this procedure we 
come to recognize the objectivity of the world of mind built up 
in the subject’s consciousness, we must then go on to ask how 
much this can contribute to the solution of the problem of know- 
ledge in general. Kant started from the foimdations offered by 
formal logic and mathematics for the treatment of the problem 
of knowledge. Fornial logic in Kant’s time saw in the ultimate 
logical abstractions, the laws and forms of thought, the ultimate 
logical ground for the validity of all scientific principles. The 
laws and forms of thought, especially the judgment, in which he 
found the categories given, contained for him the conditions of 
knowledge. He amplified these conditions by adding those 
which according to him make mathematics posable. The 
greatness of his achievement lay in a complete analysis of mathe- 
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matical and natural-scientific knowledge. But the question is, 
whether an epistemology of history, which he himself has not 
fiimished, is possible within the framework of his ideas. 


(4) The Practical Problem 

(From pUthey’s inaugural lectiue at Basel in 1867, entitled The 
Poetic and Philosophical Movement in Germany, tyyo-x 8 oo. GS., 

V, 27) 

Philosophy is related by regular laws to the sciences, to art 
and to society. From this relationship its tasks arise. Oiurs is 
clearly marked out for us : to follow Kant’s critical path to the 
end, and establish an empirical science of the human mind in 
collaboration with workers in other fields ; our task is to get to 
know the laws which govern social, intellectual, and moral 
phenomena. This knowledge of laws is the source of all man’s 
power in dealing with mental phenomena as well as with others. 
Man’s aim is to act ; but philosophy will be able to guarantee 
truly fruitful preconditions for action in the various great depart- 
ments of practical life, in society, moral intercourse, education, 
and law, only in so far as it discloses the inner nature of man, in so 
far as it teaches us not to thrust a rashly experimental hand 
suddenly into the inner development of man, which ought to 
be sacred to us, but to be active in the moral world in accordance 
with clear knowledge of its great system of laws. 


(5) Psychic Structure 

(From a posthumously published essay, The Logical System in the 
Human Studies. G.S., VII, 324-5) 

The stream of psychical life consists of processes. Each of 
them has a beginning in time and changes in time ; and even if 
I make a cross-section somewhere in the sequence of the life- 
process and so appear to reach a state, the mere fixing of a 
determinate state of consciousness by attention, which thus takes 
place, evokes the appearance of duration. Who does not know 
the irregularity and apparent contingency in this stream of 
psychic life? Thus a harmonious combination of sounds calls 
up a feeling of contentment ; then into this quiet aesthetic enjoy- 
ment intrudes a visual perception, it reprc^uces memories, so 
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arises a desire, and this again, on the basis of a judgment, is 
suppressed by fear of the consequences of satisfying it, and so 
goes on the restless succession in which processes of the most 
various kinds appear, in turn — driven on from within, conditioned 
from without. 

In this varied succession I look for uniformities, and I find 
two kinds of them. If I single out from the nexus of processes 
certain particular ones such as association, combination, repro- 
duction, apperception, I can establish uniformities in them 
inductively. Thus rules of dependence can be established, 
according to which the reproduction of our ideas is determined 
by the interest and attention with which impressions have 
been received and ideas of them reproduced, by the com- 
bination of these ideas and by the number of their repetitions. 
Such imiformities answer to the laws of change in external nature. 
And they make it possible by means of hypotheses to explain the 
psychic process. 

From the inferred regularities of such an explanatory psycho- 
logy I distinguish those which I call the structme of the mental 
system. This system contains in itself a fixed pattern of relations 
between its elements. It is to be likened to the anatomical 
structure of a body. It consists in a regular arrangement of the 
component parts of the psychical system. The relations in this 
system are those of parts in and to a whole. And they are capable 
of being consciously lived, in a sense which 1 shall later define 
more precisely. Such structural relations subsist between lived 
experiences far removed from one another. Thus the resolve in 
which I set before myself a plan of life can be structurally bound 
up with a long series of actions which appear in many years and 
at wide intervals from itself This peculiarity of structure is of 
the highest importanoe. As life flows on in temporal processes, 
each of which falls away into the past, shaping and development 
are possible in it only because the corruptibility of every process 
is overcome by a systematic connection which puts events separ- 
ated from one another in time into an irmer relation, and so 
makes it possible for the past to be preserved and the transient 
to be crystallized by a process into more and more permanent 
forms. The whole life*process is a structural system of lived 
experiences, indifferently far apart in time, articulated from 
within and bound together into a unity. 
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(6) Lived Experience^ Expression, and Understanding 
(From the same essay. G.S., VII, 328-9) 

■The various types of relation [sc. the cognitive, affective, and 
conative “ attitudes ” of mind] stand to one another in a relation 
of cause and effect ; one of them evokes another. Images pre- 
sented by the senses, or thoughts about them, give rise to feelings 
of satisfaction, of expansion of our personality and fulfilment of 
our being, and these in turn produce the effort and the resolve 
to maintain this state of things. This causal process, which leads 
from objective apprehension to feeling and from that to will and 
action, falls within inner experience, and thus arises our know- 
ledge of the structural system. The pausation itself is consciously 
lived ; if it were not consciously lived, then it would not find so 
direct and powerful expression in poetry and history. It is not 
that a regular sequence of particular states is given and their 
causal connection inferred, but the power of causation, the 
irresistibility with which an apprehended object sets all our 
feelings in tempestuous motion, the irresistibility with which a 
man, in despite of all reason, is as it were enchanted and con- 
strained to snatch to himself the object of these feelings, the 
depths of human nature which reveal themselves in this constraint 
and enchantment and enslavement — these are the object of the 
religious teachings of Buddha, Paul, Augustine, and likewise of 
the poems of the great tragedians, regardless of their divergences 
in outlook. Only from the depths of lived experience can the 
strong expressions for these things be drawn — ^it is not from 
inferences that our knowledge of causation, which makes the 
true system of life accessible to us, has arisen. Thus we have a 
fragmentary experience of certain connections, which arc then 
combined into the structural system in memory and in reflection 
upon it. In a single sweep of memory we nm through the con- 
nected sequence of om earlier life. Or again, how clearly we 
discern in a lyrical poem the movement from an imagined situa- 
tion to a sequence of feelings, which in turn often evokes an effort 
or an action. Or in the dynamic pattern based on the typical 
arrangement of a speech, where an initial exposition of the facts 
of the case calls up in us a world of feelings, from which we are 
again led on to a practical attitude. More and more, in these 
\^ays, the meaning of the relations between lived experience, 
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expression, and understandii^ reveals itself. What arises un- 
r^ectingly in lived experience is, in the expression, as it were 
dragged forth from the depths of mental life. For the expression 
wells up out of the soul immediately, without reflection, and then 
by virtue of its fixity it remains to be understood ; thus it includes 
more of lived experience than introspection can discover. 


(7) Objective Mind and Elementary Understanding 

(From The Understanding of Other Persons and their Expressions, an 
essay written for inclusion in the Critique of Historical Reason 
and published posthumously. G.S., VII, 30&-10) 

I have shown what objective mind means for the possibility of 
knowledge in the human studies. 1 understand by it the mani- 
fold forms in which the common backgroimd subsisting among 
various individuals has objectified itself .in the sensible world. 
In this objective mind the past is for us a permanent enduring 
present. Its realm extends from the style of life and the forms 
of economic intercourse to the whole system of ends which society 
has formed for itself^ to morality, law, the State, religion, art, 
science and philosophy. For the work of genius too represents a 
common stock of ideas, mental life, and ideals at a particular 
time and in a particular environment. From earliest childhood 
our self receives its nourishment from this world of objective mind. 
It is also the medium in which the understanding of other persons 
and their expressions takes place. For everything in wldch the 
mind has objectified itself contains in itself a factor common to 
the I and the Thou. Every square planted with trees, every 
room in which chairs are arranged, is intelligible to us from our 
infancy, because every square and every object in the room has 
had its place assigned to it by the common human activities of 
planning, arranging, and value-determining. The child grows 
up among the regular life and habits of a family, which it shares 
with other members, and the mother’s injunctions are accepted 
by it in this context. Before it learns to speak, it is already 
deeply immersed in the medium of a common background. And 
it learns to understand gestures and looks, movements and exclama- 
tions, words and sentences, only because they confront it always 
in the same form and in the same relation to that which they 
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mean and express. Thus the individual gets his bearings in the 
world of objective mind. 

Hence follows a conclusion which is of importance for the 
process of imderstanding. The expression of life which the 
individual apprehends is to him as a rule not simply this particular 
expression, but is as it were filled with a knowledge of a common 
background and with a relation to an inner reality given in this 
common backgroimd. 

This insertion of the particular expression into a common 
background is facilitated by the fact that objective mind contains 
in itself an ordered arrangement. It embraces particular homo> 
geneous systems such as law or religion, and these have a stable 
and regular structure. Thus in civil law the imperatives enunci- 
ated in the clauses of a statute, which are meant to secure the 
highest possible degree of perfection in the realization of a living 
relationship, are associated with an order of procedure, with 
courts and with machinery for the execution of their decisions. 
Within such a system there subsists a multitude of typical differ- 
ences. Thus the particular expressions with which the under- 
standing subject is faced can be apprehended as belonging to a 
common sphere and to a type. And so, by virtue of the relation 
between the expression and the mental reality which prevails 
within this common sphere, the insertion of the expression into a 
common sphere carries with it the amplification of it by the 
relevant mental reality. A sentence is intelligible through the 
common background which subsists within a speech-community 
in respect of the meanings of words, the forms of inflection, and 
the significance of syntactical arrangement. The order of 
behaviour established in a particular cultural circle makes it 
possible for words of greeting or gestures of respect to betoken 
by their nuances a particular mental attitude to other persons 
and to be understood as doing so. Manual labour has developed 
in different countries a particular mode of procedure and par- 
ticular instruments for the fulfilment of a purpose, and from these 
we can understand the purpose if the worker uses a hammer or 
a saw. Tn all these cases the relation between the expression 
and the mental reality is established by insertion into a common 
sphere. And this explains why it is present and operative in our 
apprehension of particular expressions, and why, without con- 
scious inference on the basis of the relation between expression 
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and exinTssed, both factors in the {wocess are in understanding 
fused together into a complete unity. 

(8) Tht Higher Form of Understanding 
(From the same essay. G.S., VII, 212-13) 

Understanding has always something individual for its object. 
And in its higher forms it argues from the inductive colligation 
of the sets of facts given in a work or a life to the systematic con- 
nection in a work or a person, a vital lelationship. But we 
found in our analysis of lived experience and the understanding 
of ourselves that the individual in the world of mind is an intrinsic 
value, indeed the only intrinsic value that we can establish beyond 
doubt. Hence he concerns us not only as a case of human nature 
in general, but as an individual whole. Our concern with him 
in this aspect occupies a considerable space in our lives, in forms 
that are noble or mean, vulgar or foolish, quite apart from the 
practical interest which constantly compels us to reckon with 
other men. The secret of the person invites us of its own accord 
to ever new and deeper attempts to understand. And in such 
understanding there is opened up the realm of individuals which 
embraces human beings and their creations. Herein lies the 
most characteristic service rendered by understanding to the 
human studies. Objective mind and the power of the individual 
together determine the world of mind. History rests on the 
understanding of both. 

But we understand individuals by virtue of their affinities 
with one another, the common factors which they share. This 
process presupposes the relation between human nature in 
general and individuality, which, on the basis of the general, 
branches out into the multiplicity of mental existences. The 
problem which we continually solve in practice when we under- 
stand is that of inwardly living through, as it were, this move- 
ment towards individuality. The material for the solution of 
this problem comprises the particular data as induction brings 
them together. Each is something individual and is grasped as 
speh. It therefore contains an element which makes it possible 
to seize the determinate individuality of the whole. But the 
presupposition of this procedure taJees on more and more 
developed forms through penetration into the particular and 
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comparison of this particular with others, and so the business of 
understandii^; leads us huther and hirdier into the depths of 
the world of mind. As objective mind contains in itself an ordered 
system articulated according to types, so also mankind contains 
a species of ordered system leading from the regularity and 
structure of human nature in general to the types through which 
understanding grasps individuals. If we start by recognizing 
that individuals are not distinguished by qualitative differences, 
but by a kind of stress laid upon particular elements, however 
we may express this in psychological language, then it is in this 
stress that the inner principle of individuality lies. And if it 
were possible that in the act of imderstanding we should be able 
to set in motion at one and the same time the external principle 
of individuation, viz., the alteration of mental life and its situation 
by circumstances, and the internal principle, viz., variation 
through laying stress upon the different elements in the mind’s 
structure — then the understanding of human beings and of 
poetic and literary works would be a way of access to the greatest 
mystery of life. And that is in fact the case. To see how it 
happens we must turn our attention to that factor in under- 
standing to which no description in logical formulae — and it is 
only such a schematic and symbolic description that can be in 
question here — can do justice. 

(9) Projecting, Reproducing, Reliving 
(From the same essay. G.S., VII, 213-16) 

The position which the higher type of understanding takes 
up in face of its object is determined by its task, which is to dis- 
cover a living unity in the given. This is only possible if the 
systematic unity which subsists in the subject’s own lived experi- 
ence, and is experienced in innumerable instances, is always 
present and available with all its inherent possibilities: .This 
state of things, which is involved in the task of understanding, we 
call a projection of the self into a person or a work. Then every 
line of the poem is changed back into life by the inner system in 
lived experience, from which the poem takes its origin. Possi- 
bilities inherent in the soul are evoked by the external words 
brought to apprehension by the elementary operations of the 
intellect. The soul treads the wonted paths on which of old, in 
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response to kindred life-situations, it enjoyed and suffered, 
desired and acted. Numberless ways are open in the past and 
in dreams of the future ; from the words wWch we read radiate 
numberless lines of thought. When the poem indicates the 
external situation, this already has a favourable effect in helping 
the poet’s words to evoke the atmosphere appropriate to them. 
Here too we meet the relation already mentioned, whereby 
expressions of lived experience contain more than lies in the 
poet’s or artist’s consciousness, and therefore also call up more. 
This active presence of the mental system privately enjoyed, 
which follows from the very terms in which the problem of under- 
standing is set, is also called the transference of the subject’s own 
self into a given complex of expressions. 

On the basis of this projection, this transposition, arises the 
highest form in which the totality of mental life can operate in 
understanding — that of reproducing or reliving {das Nachbilden 
oder Nacherleben). In the operation of understanding as such the 
direction of the life-process itself is reversed. But a perfect 
sharing of life is only possible if our understanding moves forward 
along the actual line of events. Constantly striding forward, it 
advances with the life-process itself. In this way the process of 
self-projection or transposition widens out. Reliving means 
creating along the line of events. Thus we go forward with 
history, with an event in a far land or with something that is 
going on in the soul of a human being close to us. It reaches 
its fulfilment where the event has passed through the conscious- 
ness of the poet, the artist, or the historian, and now lies before 
us fixed and enduring in his work. 

Thus a lyrical poem enables us by the' sequence of its lines 
to relive a connected mass of lived experience : not the actual 
experience which stimulated the poet, but that which, on the 
basis of it, the poet puts into the mouth of an ideal person. The 
sequence of scenes in a play enables us to relive segments of the 
lives of the persons represented. The narrative of the novelist 
or the historian, which follows the historical process, produces 
in us a reliving of that process. It is the triumph of rehving that, 
in it, the fragments of a process are so filled out that we think we 
have a continuous whole before us. 

But wherein does this reliving consist ? The process interests 
xis here only from the point of view of its function ; we do not 
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propose to give a psychological explanation of it. ‘ Thus we shall 
not go into the relation between this conception and that of 
sympathy or that of empathy, although the connection between 
them is evident from the fact that sympathy heightens the energy 
with which we relive. Let us turn our attention to the significant 
function of this reliving as a contribution to the process of making 
the world of mind our own. It rests on two elements. Every 
vivid imaginative presentment of a milieu and an outward 
situation stimulates a reliving process in us. And fancy can 
strengthen or weaken the emph2i8is upon the attitudes, forces, 
feelings, strivings, lines of thought which are contained in our 
own lives, and in this way can reproduce any other person’s 
mental life. . The curtain rises. Richard appears, and a lively 
mind, following his words, mien, and movements, can relive 
something which lies outside any possibility of his real actual life. 
The fantastic forest in As You Like It puts us in a mood to reproduce 
any eccentricity. 

And in this reliving lies an important part of the gain of 
mental treasure which we owe to the historian and the poet. 
The life-process brings about in every man a continual determina- 
tion by which the possibilities inherent in him come to be limited. 
The crystallization of his nature constantly determines his 
further development. In short, whether he contemplates the 
fixity of his circumstances or the form of his acquired experience, 
he always finds that the circle of new perspectives upon life and 
inner changes of his personal character is a limited one. But 
understanding opens to him a wide realm of possibilities which 
are not to hand in the determination of his actual life. For me, 
as for most people to-day, the possibility of living through religious 
experiences in my own person is narrowly circumscribed. But 
when I run through Luther’s letters and writings, the accounts 
given by his contemporaries, the records of the religious con- 
ferences and councils and of his official activities, I live through 
a religious process , of such eruptive power, of such energy, in 
which the stake is life or death, that it lies beyond any possibility 
of personal experience for a man of our day. But I can relive it. 
I project myself into the circumstances : everything in them 
strains towards such an extraordinary development of the life 
of the religious mind. I see in the monasteries a technique of 
intercourse with the invisible world, giving to. monkish souls an 
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eye constantly directed towards the things of another world. 
Here theological controversies become questions of iimer erqnni- 
ence. 1 see how that which thus takes shape in the monasteries 
spreads through innumerable chaimels — ^pulpits, confessionals, 
professorial chairs, writings — ^into the lay world ; and then I 
observe how councils and religious movements have spread every- 
where the doctrine of the invisible Church and universal priest- 
hood, and how it enters into relation with the liberation of person- 
ality in secular life ; how in this way what had been achieved in 
the solitude of the cell, in struggles of such violence as has been 
described, maintains itself in face of the Church. Christianity 
as a power to shape life even in the family, in men’s vocations, 
in political relationships — ^that is a new force confronting the 
spirit of the time in the towns and everywhere where higher work 
is done, in Hans Sachs, in DUrer. V^en Luther goes his way 
at the head of this movement, we live through his development 
on the basis of a relationship which extends from human nature 
in general to the religious sphere, and from that through its 
historical determinations to his individuality. And so this pro- 
cess opens up to us a religious world in him and his contempor- 
aries of the early Reformation, which widens our horizon to include 
possibilities of human life which are accessible to us only in this 
way. Thus man, determined from within, can live in imagina- 
tion through many other existences. Before man limited by 
circumstances there open out strange beauties in the world, and 
tracts of life. which he can never reach. To generalize — man, 
bound and determined by the reality of Ufe, is set free not only 
by art — ^as has often been shown — ^but also through the under- 
standing of history. And this effect of history, which its most 
recent detractors have not seen, is broadened and deepened on 
the wider levels of the historical consciousness. 


(lo) Hermeneutics 

(Introduction to The Rise of Hermeneutics. G.S., V, 317-20) 

In an earlier essay I have discussed the portrayal of individu- 
ality in the world of men as it is carried out by artistic and 
especially by poetic creation. Now we are faced by the question 
of sdentijic knowledge of individual persons, and of the great 
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forms crif individual human existence in general. Is such know- 
ledge possible ? And what means have we of attaining it ? 

It is a question of the greatest importance. Our actions 
everywhere presuppose the understanding of other persons ; a 
great part of human happiness springs from the sharing of other 
people’s mental states ; the whole, of philological and historical 
knowledge is based on the presupposition that this understanding 
of the singular can be raised to the level of objectivity. The 
historical consciousness, built on this, enables modem man to 
have present in himself the entire past of humanity : beyond all 
the limits of his own time he looks out upon vanished cultures ; 
he takes up their power into himself and enjoys their charm : a 
great increase of happiness comes to him from this. And if 
from this objective apprehension of the singular the systematic 
human studies deduce universal relationships of law and compre- 
hensive systems, yet the processes of understanding and exposition 
remain fundamental for them also. Hence these studies no less 
than history depend for their security upon the question whether 
the understanding of the singular can be raised to the level of 
universal validity. In this way, at the very gate of the human 
studies, we are met by a problem which is peculiar to them in 
contrast with all knowledge of nature. 

Tme, the human studies have an advantage over all know- 
ledge of nature in that their object is not a phenomenon given in 
sensation, a mere reflection in consciousness of something real, 
but immediate inner reality itself, and this moreover in the form 
of a connected system enjoyed from within. Yet the very manner 
in which this reality is given in inner experience gives rise to great 
difliculties in apprehending it objectively. This is not the place 
to go into them. Further, the inner experience in which I 
become aware of my own states can never by itself make me 
conscious of my own individuality. It is only in comparing 
myself with others that I come to experience w^t is individual 
in myself ; only then do I become conscious of that in my own 
existence which differs from others, and Goethe is only too right 
in saying that this, the most important of all our experiences, is 
very difficult for us, and our insight into the extent, the nature, 
and the limits of our powers always remains very imperfect. 
But the existence of others is in the first instance giv«i to us only 
from without, in facts of sensation, in gestures, sounds, and 
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actions. It is only by a process reconstructing that which 
thus falls under the observation of our sensed in particular signs 
that we add this inner reality. Everything — the content, the 
structure, the most individual traits of this interpretative addition 
— ^has to be transferred from our own life. Now, how can a 
consciousness with an individual cast of its own attain to objective 
knowledge of another and a quite differently constituted in^vidu- 
ality by means of this kind of reconstruction ? What kind of a 
process is this, which shows such a seemingly alien face among 
the other processes of knowledge ? 

We call the process in which, from signs given outwardly to 
■ the senses, we know an inner reality, by the Uame of understanding. 
That is the common usage ; and a fixed psychological termino- 
logy, such as we so sadly need, can only come about if every 
expression already firmly coined, and clearly enough defined to 
be usable, is kept to by all writers in concert. Understanding 
of nature — interpretatio naturae — is a figurative expression. But 
even the apprehension of our own states is spoken of as under- 
standing only in an improper sense. True, we say “ I do not 
understand how I could have acted so ”, or even “ I can no 
longer understand myself”. But by this I mean to say that a 
manifestation of my nature which has appeared in the sensible 
world confronts me like that of a stranger, and that as such I 
am unable to interpret it, or, in the other case, that I have got 
into a state which I stare at as if it were someone else’s. We 
mean, then, by understanding, the process in which from signs 
given to the senses we come to know a psychic reality whose 
manifestation they are. 

This understanding extends from the apprehension of a 
child’s babble to that of Hamlet or the Critique of Pure Reason. 
From stones, marble, musically formed sounds, from gestures, 
words and writing, from actions, economic institutions and con- 
stitutions, the same human mind speaks to us and calls for 
exegesis. And the process of understanding, so far as it is deter- 
mined by the common conditions and media of this mode of 
knowledge, must everywhere have common marks. In these 
fundamental points it is the same. If I set out to understand, 
e.g., Leonardo, the interpretation of actions, paintings, pictures 
and writings works together in a homogeneous unitary process. 

Understanding shows various grades. These are conditioned 
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in the first instance by interest. If the interest is limited, so is the 
understanding. How impatiently we listen to many an explana* 
tion ! We hold on to one point in it, which is of practical import- 
ance to us, without having any interest in the inner life of the 
speaker. Whereas in other cases we . strive keenly to press 
through every facial expression and every word into the inner 
mind of a speaker. But even the keenest attention cannot become 
a skilled process, in which a controllable degree of objectivity is 
reached, unless the manifestation of life is fixed so that we can 
return to it again and again. Such skilled understanding of perman- 
ently fixed manifestations of life we call exegesis or interpretation. In 
this sense there is also an art of exegesis whose objects are statues 
or paintings, and as long ago as Friedrich August Wolf an archaeo- 
logical hermeneutic and criticism was demanded. Welcker came 
forward in its support, and Preller tried to work it out. But even 
Preller emphasizes that such interpretation of dumb works must 
have recourse everywhere to explanation from literature. 

The immeasurable importance of literature for our under- 
standing of mental life and history lies here, in the fact that only 
in speech does the inner life of man find its complete, exhaustive, 
and objectively intelligible expression. Therefore the art of 
understanding has its centre in the exegesis or interpretation of the 
remains of human existence which are contained in writing. 

The exegesis of these remains, and the critical handling of 
them which is inseparably bound up with it, was accordingly the 
starting-point of philology. The kernel of philology is a personal 
art and mastery in such handling of what is contained in writings and 
only in combination with this art and its results can any other 
interpretation of monuments or actions reported by historical 
tradition be successful. About the motives of the persons acting 
in history we may be mistaken, the agents themselves may cast a 
deceptive light upon them. But the work of a great poet or 
discoverer, a religious genius or a genuine philosopher, can never 
be anything but the true expression of his mental life ; in this 
falsehood-ridden human society such a work is always true, and 
unlike all other expressions in fixed signs it is capable in itself of 
a complete and objective interpretation ; it even casts its light 
upon the other artistic monuments of an age and upon the 
historical actions of its contemporaries. 

This art of interpretation has developed just as gradually. 
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regularly, and slowly- as, e.g., the art of questioning nature by 
experiment. It arose and maintains itself in the personal 
mastery of the able philologist. Hence too it is naturally handed 
on to others predominantly through personal contact with the 
great master of exegesis or with his work. But at the same time 
every art proceeds according to rules. These teach us how to 
overcome difficulties. They hand on the gains acquired by 
personal skill. Hence out of the art of exegesis there early took 
shape the exposition of its ruks. And out of the conffict between 
these rules, out of the struggle between various tendencies over 
the exegesis of vitally important works and the consequent need 
to find a basis for the rules, arose the science of hermeneutics. 
It is the technique of the exegesis of written records. 

In analysing tmderstanding in order to determine the possi- 
bility of imiversally valid exegesis, hermeneutics ultimately pushes 
ahead towards the solution of the quite general problem with which 
this discussion began ; the analysis of imderstanding takes its 
place beside that of inner experience, and both together indicate 
to the human studies the possibility and the Imitations of universally 
valid knowledge in them, in so far as these are conditioned by 
the way in which psychical facts are originally given to us. 

I intend to make this regular and necessary development 
visible in the history of hermeneutics. I shall show how the 
need for deep and universally valid understanding gave rise to 
philological mastery, and this in turn to the laying down of rules 
and the codification of them with a view to a purpose which was 
more precisely determined by the state of human knowledge at 
a given period, until finally the safe starting-point from which to 
lay down rules was discovered in the analysis of understanding. 

(ti) The Intuitive Element in Understanding 
(From On Comparative Psychology. G.S., V, 278) 

By virtue of these relationships scientific exegesis or interpretation, 
i.e., understanding by skilled reproduction, has always an element 
of genius, i.e., it reaches a high degree of perfection only through 
inner affinity and sympathy. Thus the works of the ancients 
began to be fully understood again in the Renaissance period, 
when similar conditions had for their consequence an afiSnity 
between the men of the two ages. This inner relationship. 
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which makes transposition possible, is therefore the presupposition 
of all hermeneutic rules, and it is only by a methodical procedure 
resting on this living re]^.tionship that they can deduce their 
particular results in dealing with various objects. It is the same 
living relationship too, in the first instance, which enables us to 
amplify tradition and exclude what is not authentic, whatever 
rational factors may also contribute. There is no scientific 
process which could leave this living reproduction behind as a 
subordinate element. Here is the mother earth from which 
even the most abstract operations in the human studies must 
continually draw their strength. Understanding here can never 
be transmuted into rational comprehension. It is vain to wish 
to make the hero or the genius comprehensible in terms of mis- 
cellaneous circumstances. The most proper approach to him 
is the most subjective. For the highest possibility of grasping 
what is powerful in him lies in the lived experience of his effects 
upon ourselves, in the enduring conditions to which our own life 
is subjected because of him. Ranke’s Luther, Goethe’s Winkel- 
mann, the Pericles of Thucydides proceeded from this kind of 
relation to the living power of a hero. 

(12) The Need for a Descriptive Psychology 
(From the Introduction to the Human Studies. G.S., I, 31-3) 

Man as a fact prior to history and society is a fiction of genetic 
explanation ; the man whom sound analytical science has for its 
object is the individual as an element in society. The difficult 
problem which psychology has to solve is that of obtaining an 
analytical knowledge of the universal characteristics of man so 
understood. 

Anthropology and psychology, so conceived, is the foundation 
of all knowledge of historical life, and of all rules for the guidance 
and progress of society. It is not merely a deeper contemplation 
of man by himself. A type of human nature always stands 
between the historian tind his sources, from which he desires to 
awaken figures to throbbing life ; it stands no less between the 
political thinker and the realities of society, for whose progress he 
wishes to lay down rules. The sole aim of science is to make this 
subjective type correct and fhiitful. Its aim is to unfold universal 
propositions whose subject is this individual unit, and whose 
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predicates are all the statements about him which can bear fruit 
in the understanding of society and history. But this task for 
I»ychology and anthropology involves a widening of its range. 
It must go beyond what has hitherto been its habit of investi- 
gating the regularities of mental life, and recognize typical 
differences within it, it must subject the artist’s imagination and 
the genius of the practical man to description and analysis, and 
add to the study of the forms of mental life a description of the 
reality of its process and its content. This will fill the gap which 
has hitherto existed in the systems of social and historical reality 
between psychology on the one side and aesthetics, ethics, the 
study of political bodies and historical study on the other side : 
a region which has hitherto been occupied only by the imprecise 
generalizations of ordinary experience, the creations of the poets, 
descriptions of characters and incidents by men of the world, 
and indeterminate general truths woven by the historian into his 
narrative. 

Psychology cannot solve the problems of such a fundamental 
science unless it keeps within the limits of a descriptive study, 
establishing facts and regularities among facts, whereas explana- 
tory psychology, which aims at making the whole system of 
mental life deducible by means of certain assumptions, must be 
kept clearly distinguished from it. Only by this procedure can 
we obtain for explanatory psychology a precise, impartially 
established material which will allow of a verification of psycho- 
logical hypotheses. But above all, it is only so that the depart- 
mental studies of the mind can receive a foundation which is 
itself secure, whereas at present even the best exponents of 
psychology build hypotheses on hypotheses. 

( 13 ) The Human Studies Med a Psychological Foundation 

(From Ideas concerning a Descriptive and Analytical Psychology. G.S., 

V, 147-8) 

An empiricism which renounces the attempt to ground what 
happens in the mind on an understanding of the system of mental 
life is necessarily sterile. This can be shown in each several one 
of the human studies. Each of them needs psychological know- 
ledge. Thus every analysis of the fact of religion comes upon 
concepts such as feeling, will, dependence, freedom, motive. 
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which can only be clarified in a psychological context. It has 
to do with connections within mental life, because it is in this 
life that the consciousness of Grod arises and obtains power. But 
these connections are conditioned by the universal regular 
system of the mind, and intelligible oidy in terms of it. Juris- 
prudence has before it, in concepts like those of norm, law, 
responsibility, psychical constructions which demand a psycho- 
logical analysis. It cannot possibly describe the context in 
which the feeling of justice arises, or that in which ends become 
operative in law and wills are subjected to the legislative com- 
mand, without a clear imderstanding of the regular connections 
in the life of every mind. The political sciences, which have to 
do with the outer organization of society, find in every kind 
of association the psychical facts of community, lordship, and 
dependence. These demand a psychological analysis. The 
history and theory of literature and art finds itself everywhere led 
back to the complex aesthetic basic attitudes of the beautiful, 
the sublime, the humorous or the comic. Without psychological 
analysis these remain for the literary historian obscure and life- 
less conceptions. He cannot understand the life of any poet 
without a knowledge of the processes of imagination. It is so, 
and no building of barriers between departments can alter it : 
as the cultural systems, economic life, law, religion, art, and 
science, and the outer organization of societies in associations 
like the family, community. Church, and State, have arisen from 
the living system of the human mind, so in the end they can only 
be understood in terms of it. Psychical facts form the most 
important element in them, therefore without psychical analysis 
they cannot be made transparent. They contain system in 
themselves because mental life is a system. Thus the under- 
standing of this inner system in us everywhere conditipns the 
knowledge of them. 

(14) Psychology and Gnomic Wisdom 
(From Ideas concerning a Descriptive and Analyticed PyKhology. G.S., 

V, 152-3) 

The regularities which constitute the chief object of psychology 
in our century relate to the form of mental processes. The 
mighty reality of the content of mental life extends beyond this 
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psychology. In the works of the poets, in reflections on life such 
as have been uttered by great writers like Seneca, Marcus 
Aurelius, Augustine, Machiavelli, Montaigne, Pascal, is con- 
tained an understanding of man in his entire reality which is far 
in advance of any explanatory psychology. But to this day, in 
all the reflective literature which aims at grasping the full reality 
of man, its superiority of content is offset by its incapacity for 
systematic presentation. We find ourselves touched in the 
inmost hemt by particular reflections. The very depths of life 
seem to be opened up in them. But as soon as we try to put 
together a clear system from them, they faU. Qpite different 
fix>m such reflections is the wisdom of the poets concerning men 
and concerning life, a wisdom which spea^ to us only through 
figures and conjunctions of fortune, lit up here and there by 
reflections as by a bright flash of lightning. But this also contains 
no apprehensible general system of mental life. We are tired of 
hearing that Lear, Hamlet, and Macbeth contain more psychology 
than all the psychological textbooks together. If only these art- 
fanatics would unveil for us the psychology wrapped up in such 
works ! If we understand by psychology a description of the 
regular system of mental life, the works of the poets contain no 
psychology at all ; there is none concealed in them under any 
kind of veil, and by no tour de force can such a doctrine of the 
regularities of mental processes be extracted from them. But it 
is true that the way in which great writers and poets deal with 
human life presents psychology with a task and a material. Here 
is the intuitive understanding of the whole system which psycho- 
logy too has to approach in its own way, by generalization and 
abstraction. One wishes for a psychology which could catch in 
the net of its descriptions that which these poets and writers 
contain over and above present-day psychology ; a psychology 
which could take the thoughts which Augustine, Pascal, or 
Lichtenberg make so penetrating by one-sided brilliant illumina- 
tion, and make them serviceable for human knowledge in a 
universally valid system ; and only a descriptive and analytical 
psychology can come near solving this problem ; only witUn its 
fi'amework is the solution of this problem possible. For it begins 
with the system which is consciously lived and originally given 
with immediate power ; it sets forth unmutilated even that 
which has so far been inaccessible to analysis. 
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(15) The Basis and Methods of P^chology 

(From Ideas conierning a Descriptive and Analytical Pg^hology. G.S., 

V, 169-73) 

We know natural objects from without through our senses. 
However we may break them up or divide them, we never reach 
their ultimate elements in this way. We supply such elements 
by an amplification of experience. Again, the senses, regarded 
from the point of view of their purely physiological function, 
never give us the unity of the object. This exists for us only 
through a synthesis of the sense-stimuli which arises from within. 
This statement would remain correct even if the analysis of 
unitary perception into sensations' and their syntheses were 
regarded only as a heuristic device. And when we place objects 
in the relations of cause and effect, for this too the sensory impres- 
sions contain only the condition, which lies in regular succession, 
whereas the causal relation itself again arises through a synthesis 
which springs from within us. This statement also holds good 
whether we make this synthesis come from the understanding, 
or whether, as I explained in an earlier essay, the relation of 
cause and effect is only a derivative of the living experience of 
the will subjected to the pressure of another, so that the basis 
of this relation is a primary and constitutive element in experience, 
and it is only afterwards that the living relation is interpreted 
intellectually by abstract thought. Thxis, however we may 
conceive the origin of our representations of objects and their 
causal relations, in any case the sensory stimuli, their coexistence 
and succession, include no part of the connection which lies in 
the objects and their causal relations. 

How different is the way in which mental life is given to us ! 
In contrast to external perception, inner perception rests upon 
an awareness {Innewerden), a lived experience (Erleben), it is 
immediately given. Here, in sensation or in the feeling of 
pleasure accompanying it, something simple and indivisible is 
given to us. No matter how the sensation of a violet colour 
may have arisen, considered as an inner phenomenon it is some- 
thing indivisible. If we perform an act of thought, a distinguish- 
able plurality of inner facts is held together in it in the indivisible 
unity of a function, and thus there arises in inner experience 
something new, which has no analogy in nature. If we reflect 
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on the selfhood which simultaneously holds together a multitude 
of inner processes and draws together the successive moments of 
these processes into the unity of life, there stands out here even 
more amazingly something given inwardly as a lived experience, 
which has no resemblance to the processes of nature. Thus we 
continually experience (erleben) combinations and connections in 
ourselves, while we have to read combination and connection 
into the stimuli of sense. Again, what we thus experience 
{erleben) we can never make clear before the understanding 
{Verstand). The selfhood which holds together the simultaneous 
and successive incidents in the several processes of life, when 
brought before the tribunal of the understanding {Verstani), 
reveals the contradictions which Herbart emphasized long ago. 
We experience {erleben) yet another connection when, e.g., a 
conclusion flows from its premises in our minds. Here we meet 
a connection which leads from causes to effects. This connection 
also springs from within and is given in lived experience as a 
reality. It is thus that we conceive the ideas of unity in plurality, 
of parts in a whole, of causal relations, and by means of these 
imderstand nature by applying these conceptions to it under 
definite conditions of regular coexistence or succession. 

We experience {erfahren) this system of connections in our- 
selves only in parts ; now at this point, now at that, the light of 
observation fa^ upon it. For it is an important peculiarity of 
mental power that it can never raise to consciousness more than 
a limited number of elements in the inner system at once. But 
we are constantly becoming aware of such connections. Amid 
the immeasurable variability of the contents of consciousness the 
same connections continually recur, and so their form gradually 
stands out clearly. In the same way the consciousness of how 
these syntheses enter irito more comprehensive combinations and 
finally form a system becomes continually clearer, more precise, 
and more assured. If one element has regularly evoked a second 
or a class of elements has regularly evoked another, and if in 
other repeated instances this second element or class of elements 
has evoked a third, and if this has gone on to a fourth or fifth 
element, there must finally take shape with universally valid 
certainty a consciousness of the connection between all these 
elements, a consciousness of the systematic connection between 
whole classes of elements. Likewise on other occasions, in an 
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attentive concentration of observing activity, we single out one 
from the chaos of processes and try to hold on to it by continuous 
perception or by memory in order to grasp it more precisely. In 
the s>^ (only too swifr) stream of inner processes we thus single 
one out, isolate it, elevate it to a higher degree of awareness. In 
this selective activity is given the condition for the further process 
of abstraction. Only by an act of abstraction do we isolate a 
function or a type of connection from a concrete system. And 
only by an act of generalization do we state the ever-recurring 
form of a function or the constwey of definite gradings in sense- 
contents, the scale of intensities in sensation or feeling, as they 
are known to us all. In all these logical acts are included the 
processes of distinguishing, discovering likenesses, determining 
degrees of difference. Division and naming, in which the germ 
of definition lies, grow necessarily out of these logical activities. 
It might even be said that the elementary logical operations, 
and the way in which they flash forth in response to impressions 
and lived experiences, can be best grasped by reference to inner 
experience. Distinguishing, discovering likenesses, determining 
degrees of difference, combining, separating, abstracting, uniting 
several groups of facts into one, discovering a regularity in a 
multitude of facts — such operations are contained in every inner 
perception or emerge from its contacts with others. Hence we 
find, as the first peculiarity of the apprehension of inner states by 
which psychological enquiry is conditioned, the inUllectuality of 
inner perception. Inner no less than outer perception comes about 
through the co-operation of the elementary logical processes. 
And precisely in inner perception we recognize with especial 
clarity how the elementary logical processes are inseparable from 
the apprehension of the elementary facts themselves. 

Here we find a second peculiarity of the apprehension of 
mental states. This apprehension arises out of lived experience 
and remains bound up with it. In lived experience the pro- 
cesses of the whole mind work together. In it systematic connection 
is given, whereas the senses present only a manifold of particulars. 
The particular process is carried in lived experience by the whole 
totality of mental life, and the systematic connections within it 
and between it and the whole life of the mind belong to imme- 
diate experience {Etfakrung) . This already determines the nature 
of the understanding {Verstehen) of omselves and others. We 
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ffxplain [erklaren) by means of purely intellectual processes, but 
we understand (versteken) by means of the co-operation of all the 
powers of the mind in apprehension. And in understanding we 
start from the system of the whole, which is given to us as a living 
reality (der uns kbendig gegeben ist), to make the particular intel- 
li^ble to ourselves in terms of it. The fact that we live in the 
consciousness of the system of the whole is what enables us to 
understand a particular statement, a particular gesture or a 
particular action. AU psychologicid thinking retains this funda- 
mental trait, that the apprehension of the whole makes possible 
and determines the interpretation of the particular part. The 
theoretical reconstruction of human nature in general by psycho- 
logy must adhere to the original procedure of understanding if 
it is to remain sound, vital, life-revealing, and fhiitful for the 
understanding ( Verstdndnis) of life. The experienced [etfakreng) 
system of mental life must remain the foundation of psychology, 
safely grounded on immediate lived experience, however deep 
it may penetrate into the details of experimental investi- 
gation. 

If safety in psychological procedure thus rests on the full 
reality of its every object, and on the immediate givenness of the 
inner connection in it, it is strengthened by a further peculiarity 
of inner experience. The particular mental processes in us, 
the combinations of mental facts which we inwardly perceive, 
arise in us with a varying consciousness of their value for the 
whole system of our life. Thus in inner apprehension itself the 
essential is distinguished from the inessential. The psychological 
abstraction which elicits the systematic unity of life possesses, in 
this immediate consciousness of the value of particular functions 
for the whole, a guiding clue for its activity which our knowledge 
of nature does not possess. 

From all this there emerges a further fundamental trait 
of psychological investigation, viz., that it grows out of lived 
experience itself, and must always retain its firm roots in this if 
it is to grow sound and tall. To lived experience are attached 
the simple logical activities which we find united in psychological 
observation. They enable us to fix what is observed by describing 
it, to give it name and designation, to survey it by dividing it 
up. Spontaneously, as it were, psychological thinking passes over 
into psychologic^ investigation. It is just as it is in the living 
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human studies. Jurisprudence attaches itself to juridical thinking, 
and political economy attaches itself to economic reflection and 
the regulation of economic relations by the State. 


(16) The Lmits of Generalization in History 
(From the Introduction to the Human Studies. G.S., I, 90-2) 

We have seen that the historian’s art has power to contemplate 
in the particular the general laws of the system of human affairs. 
Certainly it would be a poor idea to suppose that this was the one 
and only exclusive form in which the ordered system of this 
immeasurable world of history and society exists for us. Yet 
this art of description will always constitute a great task for 
historiography, and one which can never be robbed of its value 
by the mania for generalization of certain recent English and 
French thinkers. For we wish to contemplate reality, and the 
course of our epistemological enquiry will show that reality as 
it is, in its actual being, unaltered by any medium, exists for us 
only in this world of the mind. And indeed we find in the 
contemplation of all human affairs an interest not of the intellect 
alone, but of the heart, of sympathy, of enthusiasm, in which 
Goethe rightly saw the fairest fruit of historical vision. Self- 
surrender makes the inner being of the true bom historian into 
a universe which mirrors the whole historical world. In this 
universe of moral forces the unique and singular has a quite 
different significance from what it has in external nature. The 
apprehension of it is not a means, but an end in itself ; for the 
desire on which it rests is ineradicable and is involved in what is 
highest in our nature. That is why the historian’s eye also 
fastens with a natural preference upon the extraordinary. With- 
out wishing it, often without knowing it, he too performs a con- 
tinual abstraction. For his eye loses its fresh sensitivity to those 
parts of his material which recur in all historical phenomena, as 
the effect of an impression which bears persistently upon one 
particular place in the retina dulls off. It needed the philan- 
thropic motives of the eighteenth century to bring back into full 
visibility the everyday things which are common to all in a 
period, les moeurs as Voltaire expresses it, and the changes which 
take place in respect of these things, along with the extra- 
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ordinary, the actions of kings and the destinies of States. And 
the basic facts of human nature and the world^s life, which are 
alike at all times, never become objects of the historian’s descrip- 
tive art at all. This art, too, therefore rests upon an abstraction. 
But it is an involuntary abstraction, and since it springs from 
the strongest motives in human nature, as a rule we hardly 
notice it. When we share the life of a past event, through the 
art of historical presentation, we are taught as if by the drama of 
life itself ; our being is widened, and psychical powers which arc 
mightier than pur own heighten our existence. 

Therefore the sociological theories and the philosophies of 
history, which see in the description of the singular a mere raw 
material for their abstractions, are false. This superstition, which 
subjects the works of the historians to a mysterious process in 
order by a kind of alchemy to turn the material of pzirticular 
facts which is found there into the pure gold of abstraction and 
compel history to yield its last secret, is quite as fanciful as was 
ever the dream of an alchemistic nature-philosopher who thought 
to entice nature into giving up her word of power. There is no 
such last simple word of history, uttering its true sense, any more 
than there is such a thing to be extracted from nature. And 
qixite as erroneous as this superstition is the procedure which 
commonly goes with it. This procedure seeks to unify the views 
already formulated by the historians. But the thinker who has 
the historical world for his object must become master of history 
and all its methods by direct contact with the immediate raw 
material. He must subject himself to the same law of hard 
work on the raw material to which the historian is subject. To 
take the material which through the eye and the labour of the 
historian has already been combined into an artistic whole, and 
bring it into a system by means of psychological or metaphysical 
principles, is an operation which will always be stricken with 
sterility. If we are to speak of a philosophy of history, it can 
only mean historical research with a philosophical aim and with 
philosophical aids. 
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(17) Sociology 

(Note prepared by Dilthey for inclusion in a new edition of the 
Introduction to the Human Studies, and published posthumously. 

G.S., 1/480-3) 

1 

My polemic against sociology concerned the stage in its 
development which was characterized by Comte, Spencer, 
SchEf&e, Lilienfeld. The conception of it which was contained 
in their works was that of a science of the common life of men in 
society, including among its objects also law, morality, and 
religion. It was therefore not a theory of the forms which 
psychical life assumes under the conditions of social relationships 
between individuals. Such a conception of sociology has been 
put forward by Simmel. Sociology has then for its object the 
social form as such, which remains the same amid variations. 
This social form as such appears, according to him, in a number 
of distinguishable types of relationship between men. Such are 
superiority and inferiority, imitation, division of labour, rivalry, 
the self-maintenance of a social group, the formation of hier- 
archies, representation, party-formation. And the problem is 
to establish these forms inductively and interpret them psycho- 
logically. Society is only the sum of these particular uniting 
forces wWch operate between these elements. Society as such 
would no longer exist if these uniting forces fell away. 

I must naturally recognize as legitimate the demarcation of 
such a field of study ; it rests on the principle that relations which 
remain constant as forms of common life amid the variations of 
purpose and content in it can be studied by themselves. I 
myself in my Introduction, earlier than Simmel, characterized the 
outward organization of society as a special field in which, 
psychologically regarded, relations of lordship and dependence 
and relations of community are operative. My conception 
differs from Simmel’s mainly in that I cannot reduce these 
uniting forces simply to the psychic factors alluded to, but regard 
the natiual relationship' of sexual community, procreation, the 
consequent homogeneity of family and race, and on the other 
hand local contact, as equally important. 

My rejection of sociology cannot therefore apply to such a 
discipline as this, but it applies to a science which aims at compre- 
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bending everything which happens de facto in human society in 
a smgle study. The principle imderlying this synthesis would be 
that what happens in human society in the course of its history 
must be comprehended in the unity of one and the same object. 

This is no more allowable than it would be to say that, since 
in nature mechamcal, physical, chemical, and vital processes are 
bound up together and take place within the same material 
physical world, therefore they must be coihprehended in one 
science. In fact the natural sciences merely draw the conclusion 
that the particular sciences must always be ready to subordinate 
the general truths which they discover to more general ones, 
e.g., astronomical to mechanical truths or physiological to 
chemical, or on the other hand to look for applications of mech< 
anical truths in astronomy, etc. But a general science of nature 
is never more than a tentative summary, not the starting-point. 
And in the same way the human studies strive to establish the 
relations between the truths which they discover by means of 
subordination and application, but they cannot begin with the 
constitution of such a general and still problematical science. 


If we imagine such a science in action, it may be a summary, 
without a unitary principle, of all the human studies which have 
been extracted as separate sciences from the web of life in society. 
Then it is, as Simmel rightly observes, the great vessel to which 
the label “sociology” is attached — & new name but no new 
knowledge. Or it may be the encyclopaedia of the special 
studies which arise on the basis of psychology, brought together 
under the guidance of epistemology, logic, and methodology. 
Then sociology only means the second part of the philosophy of 
the human studies. 

But the sociology of Comte, Spencer, etc., is not meant in 
this sense. Rather it sees in society, in the differentiation and 
integration at work in it, in the solidarity of interests, in its pro- 
gress towards an order corresponding to the general interest, the 
principle by which religious life, art, morality, law can be 
explained. In this sense I have referred to sociology as “ meta- 
physical ”. 

The errors which confront us here are as follows, i. Our 
datum is individuals in social relations. This fundamental fact 
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has two sides. The individual by virtue of his structural unity 
forms a self-contained whole. Neither the ground nor the 
purpose of the individual existence can be reduced by any 
demonstration to society. From this it becomes clear that it is 
a metaphysical hypothesis if the latter assumption is made. 

2. Much in the purposive systems of society can be deduced 
from mere sociality. But even a system like the development of 
philosophy has its ground and purpose rooted as much in the 
individual as in society. This two-sidedness shows itself still 
more clearly in religious life and in art. If we could conceive 
an isolated individual treading the earth, supposing him to live 
long enough to develop, he would evolve these functions out of 
himself in complete isolation. 

3. But in law also is contained a principle of obligation to 
fulfil reciprocal agreements, which does not work only through 
social pressure, and the deduction of which on utilitarian princi- 
ples is an unsatisfactory hypothesis. And it is the same with 
morality. 

4. Therefore this sociology is not scientific knowledge defined 
by reference to a particular field, but it is a definite tendency of 
thought which makes itself felt in the nineteenth century in a 
given situation. And it is a method, determined by this ten- 
dency, which assumes a principle of explanation and brings as 
many facts as possible under it. Such a method is heuristically 
valuable, and the evolutionary doctrine of society has in fact 
been a life-giving force. But when it comes up against the above- 
mentioned facts, which can be explained as well on individual 
as on social grounds, its . inability to constitute a science shows 
itself. Thus in the end sociology is the name for a number of 
works which have handled the facts of society according to a 
great principle of explanation, or for a tendency in explanatory 
procedure. It is not the name of a science. 

(18) The Peculiar Nature of the Human Studies 

(From The Construction of the Historical World in the Human Studies, 
chapter i, Delimitation of the Human Studies. G.S., VII, 86-7) 

We can now mark oif the human studies fi’om the natural 
sciences by quite clear criteria. These lie in the attitude of 
mind described above, by which, in contrast with natural- 
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scientific knowledge, the object of the human studies is constituted. 
Mankind, if apprehended only by perception and perceptual 
knowledge, would be for us a physical fact, and as such it would 
be accessible only to natural-scientific knowledge. It becomes 
an object for the human studies only in so fiur as human states 
are consciously lived, in so far as they find expression in living 
utterances, and in so far as these expressions are understood. 
Of course this relationship of life, expression, and understanding 
embraces not only the gestiures, looks, and words in which men 
communicate, or the enduring mental Creations in which the 
depths of the creator’s mind open themselves to the spectator, 
or the permanent objectifications of mind in social structures, 
through which the common backgroimd of human nature shines 
and is permanently visible and certain to us. The mind-body 
unit of life is known to itself through the same double relation- 
ship of lived experience and understanding, it is aware of itself 
in the present, it rediscovers itself in memory as something that 
once was ; but when it tries to hold fast and to apprehend its 
states, when it turns its attention upon itself, the narrow limits 
of such an introspective method of self-knowledge make them- 
selves felt. Only from his actions, his fixed utterances, his 
effects upon others, can man learn about himself ; thus he learns 
to know himself only by the round-about way of understanding. 
What we once were, how we developed and became what we 
are, we learn from the way in which we acted, the plans which we 
once adopted, the way in which we made ourselves felt in our 
vocation, from old dead letters, from judgments on us which 
were spoken long ago. In short, it is through the process of 
imderstanding that life in its depths is made clear to itself, and 
on the other hand we understand ourselves and others only when 
we transfer our own lived experience into every kind of expression 
of our own and other people’s life. Thus everywhere the relation 
between lived experience, expression, and understanding is the 
proper procedure by which mankind as an object in the human 
studies exists for us. The human studies are thus founded on 
this relation between lived experience, expression, and under- 
standing. Here for the first time we reach a quite clear criterion 
by which the delimitation of the human studies can be defi- 
nitively carried out. A study belongs to the human studies only 
if its object becomes accessible to us through the attitude which 
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is founded on the relation between life, expression, and under> 
standing. 

From this common nature of the studies in question follow 
all the peculiarities which have been emphasized in discussions 
on the human studies, or cultiural studies, or history, as con- 
stituting their nature. Thus the peculiar relation in which the 
imique, singular, individual stands here to universal regularities. 
Then the combination which takes place here of statements of 
fact, judgments of value, and ideas of purpose. Again, “ the 
apprehension of the singular or individual is in them as much 
an ultimate end as is the development of abstract uniformities 
But still more will result from this ; all the leading concepts with 
which this group of studies operates are different from the 
corresponding ones in the field of natural science. 

(ig) Three Classes of Statements in the Human Studies 
(Chapter VI of the Introduction to the Human Studies. G.S., I, 26-7) 

The human studies as they exist and operate, by virtue of 
that logic of facts which was at work in their history (not 
according to the wishes of the rash architects who desire to rebuild 
them), combine in themselves three distinct classes of statements. 
One class of them assert a reality which is given in perception ; 
they include the historical component in knowledge. Another 
class unfold the uniform relations between parts of this reality 
which are singled out by abstraction : they form the theoretical 
component. The third class express value-judgments and pre- 
scribe rules : in them the practical component in the human 
studies is comprised. Facts, theorems, value-judgments and 
rules : of these three classes of propositions the human studies 
are composed. And the relation between the historical, the 
abstract theoretical, and the practical tendencies in the concep- 
tion of the human studies is a common basic relationship per- 
vading them all. The apprehension of the singular or individual 
is in them (since they are the standing refutation of Spinoza’s 
principle, omnis determinatio est negatio) as much an ultimate end 
as is the development of abstract uniformities. From the first 
root in consciousness up to the highest peak the system of value- 
judgments and imperatives is independent of that of the first two 
^ Quoted from Diltbey*s own Introduction to the Human Studies, 
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classes. The relation between these three tasks for the thinking 
consciousness can only be developed in the course of the epistemo- 
logical analysis. ... In any case statements about reality remain 
radically separate from vsdue-judgments and imperatives, and 
thus arise two kinds of propositions which are different in principle. 
And at the seune time it must be recognized that this difference 
within the human studies has for its consequence a duality in 
their structure. As they have grown up, the human studies 
include, along with the knowledge of what is, the consciousness 
of value-judgments and imperatives as forming a system in 
which values, ideals, rules, the tendency towards shaping the 
future, are bound up together. A political judgment which 
condemns an institution is not true or false, but right or wrong, 
in so far as its tendency or aim is estimated ; on the other hand, 
a political judgment which discusses the relations between this 
institution and other institutions can be true or false. Only 
when this insight becomes a guiding principle for the theory of 
statements, assertions, and judgments, can there arise an episte- 
mological groundwork which does not compress the actually 
existing human studies into the narrow frame of a knowledge of 
uniformities on the analogy of natural science, and in that way 
mutilate them, but comprehends and upholds them as they have 
grown up. 

(20) Individuum est ineffabile 

(From the Introduction to the Human Studies. G.S., I, 28-9) 

The datum which is the starting-point of enquiry in the 
natural sciences is the sensible appearance of bodies of various 
sizes, which move in space, extend and expand, shrink and 
diminish, in which changes of character take place. Only by 
degrees have these sciences made their way to more correct views 
of the constitution of matter. In this respect our intelligence 
stands in a much more advantageous relation to the reality of 
history and society. The unit which is the element in the very 
comj^cated structure of society is given immediately to the 
intelligence — ^it is itself— while in the natural sciences it has to 
be inferred. The subjects to which thought, according to its 
invariable law, attaches the predications through which all 
knowledge comes about, are in the natural sciences elements 
which are obtained by a division of external reality, a breaking 
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and splitting up of things, and then only as hypotheses ; in the 
human studies they are real units given as facts in inner experience. 
Natural science builds matter up out of small elementary particles 
incapable of independent existence and only conceivable as 
components of molecules ; the units which interact in the marvel- 
lously complex whole of history and society are individuals, 
wholes composed of mind and body, each of which is distinct 
from every other, each of which is a world. Indeed, the world 
is nowhere else but in the consciousness of such individuals. 
This immensity of a mind-body whole, in which in the last resort 
the immensity of nature is contained, can be illustrated by the 
analysis of the world of ideas, where from sensations and ideas an 
individual intuition is b^t up, which then, whatever wealth of 
elements it may comprise, enters as only one element into the 
conscious combination and separation of ideas. And this 
singularity of each and every such individual who operates at 
any point in the immense cosmos of mind can be followed out 
into his several components, according to the principle, indivi- 
duutn est ineffabile, and only so does it become Imown in its lull 
significance. 

(21) Some Peadiaritiei of the Human Studies 
(From the Introduction to the Human Studies. G.S., I, 37-8) 

The uniformities which can be established in the field of 
society are in number, importance, and precision of statement 
far behind the laws which it has been foimd possible to lay down 
for nature on the sure foundation of relations in space and the 
properties of motion. The movements of the stars, not only of 
our planetary system, but of stars whose light takes years to reach 
our eyes, can be shown to be subject to the simple law of gravita- 
tion and calculated for long periods ahead. The social sciences 
are unable to guarantee such a satisfaction to the intellect. The 
difficulties in Imowing a single psychic unit are multiplied by the 
great variety and singularity of these units as they work together 
in society, by the complexity of the natural conditions under 
which they are united, and by the piling up of interactions which 
takes place in the sequence of many generations, and which docs 
not allow us to deduce the conditions of earlier times directly 
from human nature as we know it to-day, or to infer the con- 
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didoiis of to-day firom a universal type of human nature. And 
yet all this is more than outwe^hed by the fact that 1 myself, 
who enjoy and know myself from within, am a component in 
this social body, and that the other components are like me and 
therefore comprehensible to me in their iimer being. I under- 
stand the life of society. The individual is on the one hand an 
element in the interactions of society, a point of intersection 
for the various systems of these interactions, reacting to their 
influences with conscious direction of will and action, and at 
the same time he is the intelligence which contemplates and 
investigates all this. The play of (to us) soulless efiicient causes 
is here replaced by that of ideas, feelings, and motives. And 
there is no limit to the singularity, the wealth in the play of inter- 
action, which is here revealed. The waterfall is composed of 
homogeneous forward-thrusting particles of water ; but a single 
sentence, which is but a breath in the mouth, shaJces the whole 
living society of a continent through a play of motives in absolutely 
individual units ; so different is the interaction appearing here, 
i.e., the motive arising from the idea, from any other kind of 
cause. Other distinguishing characteristics foUow from this. 
The cognitive faculty which is at work in the human studies is 
the whole man ; great achievements in them proceed not from 
mere intellectual processes, but from a vigour of personal life. 
This mental activity finds itself attracted and satisfied by the 
singular and factual in this world of mind, without any further 
desire to know the total system, and with its cognitive aspect is 
bound up a practical tendency in value-judgment, ideal, and 
rule. 

(22) JVb Absolute Values in History 
(From The Construction of the Historical World in the Human Studies. 

as., vn, 173) 

This disposes of the view which sees the task of history in the 
progress from relative values, obligations, norms, or goods to 
unconditional ones. That would take us out of the field of the 
empirical studies into the field of speculation. For history does 
indeed know of various assertions, of something unconditional as 
value, norm, or good. Such assertions appear everywhere in 
history — ^now as given in the divine will, now in a rational con- 
cept of perfection, in a teleological order of the world, in a 
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based. But historical experience knows only the process, so 
important for it, of making these assertions : on its own grounds 
it knows nothing of their universal validity. As it follows the 
process of the shaping of such rmconditional values, goods, or 
norms, it observes with regard to various of them how life pro- 
duced them, but how the unconditional assertion itself became 
possible only because of the limitation of the horizon of the age. 
From there it looks out upon the totality of life in the fullness of 
its historical manifestations. It observes the unresolved strife of 
these unconditional assertions with one another. The question 
whether it can be shown with logical cogency that the sub- 
sumption of experience under such unconditional principles, 
which is undoubtedly a historical fact, must be referred to a 
factor in man which is universal and not limited in time — ^this 
question leads into the ultimate depths of transcendental philo- 
sophy, which lie beyond the empirical circle of history, and from 
wUch even philosophy cannot wrest an assured answer. And 
even if this question were decided in the affirmative, this could 
be of no service to the historian in selecting, understanding, and 
discovering connections, unless the content of this unconditional 
principle can be determined. Thus the intrusion of speculation 
into the historian’s field of experience can hardly count on 
success. The historian cannot renounce the attempt to under- 
stand history in terms of itself on the basis of the analysis of the 
various systems of activity. 

(23) Philosophy as Heightened Awareness 

(From a posthumously published essay, The Historical Consciousness 
and the World^Outlooks. G.S., VIII, 31-2) 

The distinguishing characteristic of the philosopher was 
bound to be grasped most clearly and simply at the time when 
philosophy as a distinct activity first took shape. Heracleitus 
and the Socratic school agree in their account of it. We will 
try to formulate it as generally as possible. What man does 
from inborn naive impulses in imagination and thought, in 
making and doing, the philosopher raises to consciousness ; a 
kind of heightened awareness is characteristic of him. But all 
higher consciousness shows itself in bringing inner and outer 
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experience?, their parts and then: relations, to clarity. There- 
fore logical enei^ is indispensable for the philosopher’s work. 
Thus there arises in him a heightened logical awareness which 
brings the natural instinctive operations into a clear ccnmected 
system. He shows everywhere the reflectiveness of Epimetheus ; 
detailed pieces of knowledge about nature set him the conscious 
task of grasping the unity of all nature. The aims of men and 
society and the ethical laws of the religions set him the conscious 
tasks of seeking out the highest good for individuals and for society^ 
the highest rules of personal and political life, the relations 
between them, and the ground of their authority. Everywhere 
he brings to bear his labour of concepts, his logical circumspection, 
the higher consciousness which he derives from the power of 
the concept to enlighten and to bestow independence. Logical 
awareness, extending over objective perceptions, ideals, and 
goods, thus creates a logical system, and this goes to the roots of 
things to find a basis and justification for its work . . . 

Philosophy is therefore a personal peculiarity, a type of 
character, which has always been credited with the capacity to 
set the mind free from tradition, dogma, prejudice, from the 
power of the instinctive affections, and even fi-om the dominion 
of external limiting circumstances. . . . And this is the sense in 
which we commonly use this word. There is a philosophic 
attitude which has nothing to do with the profession of a pUlo- 
sophical specialist. In every poet who rises to an ideal of life 
and a Weltanschauung, even though it is expressed only in the 
system of images which he sets before our fkncy, we commonly 
believe that there is a streak of philosophy. For there is in him 
a capacity to make oneself conscious of life in its wholeness, in 
its universal meaning, a capacity based on the practice of facing 
every phenomenon of life with a heightened dep-ce of reflection. 
That is why the philosopher is bom, like the poet ; the true 
philosopher, like the true poet, has a touch of genius. 

(34) Two Cotfiicting Tendencies in Philosophy 
(From What is Philosophy? G.S., V, 365) 

Let me draw together all the empirical data which we have 
run through. The name “ philosophy ” has turned out to be 
distributed over objects of the most various kinds. The nature 
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of philosophy has shown itself to possess an extraordinary fluidity, 
constantly setting itself problems anew and adapting itself to the 
state of culture. It regards problems as worth while and again 
it casts them away ; in one stage of knowledge it regards prob> 
lems as soluble which it afterwards lets drop as incapable of 
solution: But always we saw at wbrk in it the same tendency 
towards universality and towards logical grounding, the same 
direction of the mind towards the whole of the given world. 
And always the metaphysical urge to penetrate into the kernel 
of this whole is at odds with the positive demand for universal 
validity in its knowledge. These are the two sides which belong 
to its essence and which also distinguish it from the most nearly 
related fields of culture. In contrast with the special sciences it 
seeks the solution of the riddle of the world and life. And in 
contrast with art and religion it aims at giving this solution in a 
universally valid form. 


{25) The Essence of Philosophy and its Diversities in Detail 
(From What is Philosophy? G.S.y V, 413-15) 

Philosophy has been found to be a group of very various func- 
tions, which are brought together in a concept of the nature of 
philosophy through insight into the regular connections between 
them. A function is always relative to a teleological system and 
designates a group of related operations which are performed with- 
in this whole. The conception is not taken from the analogy of 
organic life, nor does it designate a faculty or an original capacity. 
The fimctions of philosophy are relative to the teleological 
structure of the philosophizing subject and that of society. They 
are operations in which the person turns in upon himself and at 
the same time exerts influence on the outer world ; in this they 
are akin to those of religion and poetry. Thus philosophy is an 
operation which springs from the need of the individual mind 
for reflection upon its activity, for inner clarity and firmness in 
action, for a stable form of relation to the whole of human society, 
and it is likewise a function which is grounded in the structure 
of society and necessary for the perfection of its life. It is there- 
fore a function which takes place in the same way in many minds, 
and binds them together in a social and historical unity. In 
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this last sense it is a cultural system. For the marks of a cultural 
system are uniformity of operation in every individual who 
l^ongs to the system, and an afiinity between the individuals in 
whom this operation takes place. If this affinity assumes stable 
forms, organizations arise in a cultural system. Of all systems 
of purposes, art and philosophy are those which bind individuals 
least closely to one another. For the function which the artist 
or the philosopher hilfils is not conditioned by any organized 
form of life ; its realm is that of the mind’s highest freedom. And 
though the attachment of the philosopher to organizations like 
universities and academies heightens his influence upon society, 
his hfe-element is and remains the freedom of his thought, which 
must never be infringed, and on which depend not only his 
philosophical character, but also the trust in his unconditional 
sincerity, and therefore his influence. 

The most general characteristic attaching to all the functions 
of philosophy is based on the nature of objective apprehension 
and conceptual thought. So regarded, philosophy appears 
merely as the most consistent, powerful, and comprehensive kind 
of thinking ; and there is no fijied boundary separating it from 
the empirical consciousness. It follows from the form of con- 
ceptual thought that judgment advances to highest generaliza- 
tions, the formation and division of concepts leads to an archi- 
tectonic of them with a highest point, and the relating of them 
to an all-embracing system and the search for their grounds 
leads on to an ultimate principle. In this activity thought is 
directed towards the common object of all thought-acts performed 
by different persons, the system of sense-perception wiffiin which 
the plurality of things is ordered in space and the manifold of 
their changes and movements in time — the u niverse. In this 
universe all feelings and acts of will are comprehended by virtue 
of the determinate location of the bodies belonging to them and 
the perceptual elements embedded in them. All values, ends, 
or goods laid down by these feelings or acts of will are dovetailed 
into it. Human life is within its embrace. And as thought 
strives to express and unify the entire content of perceptions, 
lived experiences, values, ends, which is enjoyed or given in the 
empiric^ consciousness, in experience and the sciences of experi- 
ence, it advances from the connections between things and changes 
in the world to the concept of the universe, it goes back in seardi 
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of grounds to a world-principle, a world-cause, it seeks to deter- 
mine the value, sense, and meaning of the world, and it asks 
about a world-piupose. Everywhere where this procedure of 
generalizing, of arranging things into a whole, of searching for 
grounds, is led on by the drive of knowledge to free itself from 
the particular need and the limited interest, it passes over into 
philosophy. And everywhere where the subject, who enters into 
relation with this world in his activity, rises in the same spirit 
to reflection upon this his activity, this reflection is philosophical. 
The fundamental characteristic in all the functions of philosophy 
is therefore the drive of the mind which moves forward beyond 
its attachment to determinate, finite, limited interests, and 
strives to give every theory that arises from a limited need a place 
in a culminating idea. This drive of thought is based on its 
inherent laws, it answers to needs of human nature which we 
can hardly analyse with confidence, e.g., joy in knowledge, the 
need of an ultimate stability in man’s attitude to the world, the 
effort to overcome the limited conditions by which life is bound. 
Every mental attitude seeks for a fixed point exempt from 
relativity. 

This universal function of philosophy expresses itself, under 
the various conditions of historical life, in all the modes of philo- 
sophic activity which we have surveyed. Particular functions of 
great energy arise out of the manifold conditions of life — ^the 
elaboration of a Weltanschauung into a universally valid form, the 
reflection of knowledge upon itself, the relating of the theories 
which arise in the particular purposive systems to the unity of 
all knowledge, a spirit of criticism, of universal comprehension, 
and of enquiry into grounds, pervading all culture. They all 
turn out to be particular modes of activity which are based on 
the unitary nature of philosophy. For philosophy adapts itself 
to every stage in the development of c.ulture and to all the con- 
ditions involved in its historical situation, .^d so we can 
explain the continual changes in its modes of activity, the adapt- 
ability and flexibility with which it now unfolds itself into the 
broad lines of a system, now makes its whole force felt on a 
particular problem, and constantly transfers the energy of its 
work to new tasks. 
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(26) Three Types of Outlook in Philosophy 
(From What is Philosophy? G.S., V, 402-4) 

The historical induction by which these types must be estab- 
lished cannot be set forth here. The empirical indications from 
which this induction begins lie in the inner affinity between 
metaphysical systems, in the relation of transformation whereby one 
system conditions another, in the consciousness of mutual afi^ty 
and opposition among thinkers, but above all in the inner historical 
continuity in which such a type takes clearer and clearer shape 
and lays its foundations deeper and deeper, and in the influence 
which has been exerted by such typical systems, e.g., those of 
Spinoza, Leibniz or Hegel, of Kant or Fichte, of d’Alembert or 
Hobbes or Comte. Between these types there are forms in 
which these outlooks have not yet attained to clear separation. 
Other forms aim, in defiance of intellectual consistency, at 
holding on to the sum-total of metaphysical themes ; these always 
show themselves unable to bear fruit in the further development 
of the outlook and without influence in life and literature, how- 
ever strong they may be in the complicated system of their 
foundations or in the possession of technical advantages. From 
the rich variety of such nuances of outlook the consistent, pure, 
influential types stand out significantly. From Democritus, 
Lucretius, Epicurus to Hobbes, from him to the Encyclopaedists, 
to modem materialism as well as to Comte and Avenarius, in 
spite of the great variety of systems, a connection can be traced 
which unites these groups of systems in a single type, whose first 
form may be styled materialist or naturalist, and whose further 
development leads logically under the conditions of the critical 
consciousness to positivism as understood by Comte. Heracleitus, 
the strict school of Stoicism, Spinoza, Leibniz, Shaftesbury, 
Goethe, Schelling, Schleiermacher, Hegel signalize the stages 
of objective idealism. Plato, the Hellenistic and Roman philosophy 
of life which Cicero represents, Christian speculation, Kant, 
Fichte, Maine de Biran with the French thinkers related to him, 
and Carlyle form the stages in the development of the idealism of 
freedom. From the inner law which operates, as has been shown, 
in the formation of metaphysical systems, there follows the 
differentiation of metaphysics into these groups of systems. And 
this development and the modifications which appear in it are 
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affected in the first place by the process which we have described, 
in which our relation to reality passes through certain deter- 
minate stages ; thus positivism was recognized above as embody- 
ing the most outstanding case of the non-metaphysical procedure 
which seeks a firm basis for knowledge, whereas now we are 
regarding positivism in its totality as a form of Weltanschauung 
epistemologically grounded on the procedure in question. Again, 
the development and detailed differentiation of the types is con- 
ditioned by the process in which, on the basis of the relations of 
values, ends, and obligations, ideal conceptions have unfolded 
themselves among mankind. 

Knowledge of reality has its foundation in the study of 
nature. For this alone can wring from the facts an order accord- 
ing to laws. In the system of knowledge of the world which 
thus arises, the concept of causality holds sway. When this 
concept one-sidedly determines experience, there is no room for 
the conceptions of value and end. And since in our view of 
reality the physical world so predominates in extent and power 
that the units of mental life appear only as interpolations in the 
text of the physical world, and since further the knowledge of 
this physical world alone possesses, in mathematics and experi- 
mentation, the means to reach the goal of the cognitive attitude — 
this explanation of the world takes on the form of an interpreta- 
tion of the world of mind in terms of the physical world. And 
when, finally, from the critical standpoint the phenomenal 
character of the physical world is recognized, naturalism and 
materialism change into scientifically-determined positivism. 

Or the outlook is determined by the attitude typical of the 
affective life. It occupies the standpoint of the values of things, 
of life-values, of the meaning and the sense of the world. All 
reality then appears as the expression of something inward, and 
so it is conceived as the unfolding of a mental system operat- 
ing consciously or unconsciously. This standpoint therefore sees 
in each of the numerous, divided, limited individual agents 
an immanent divine principle which determines phenomena 
according to that relation of teleological causality which is to be 
found in consciousness. Objective idealism, panentheism or 
pantheism arise in this way. 

But if the volitional attitude determines the view of the world, 
then arises the schema of mind’s independeiice of nature, or of 
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its transcendence. By projection of this upon the universe the 
conceptions of divine personality, of creation, and of the sover- 
eignty of personality in face of the world-process take shape. 

Each of these outlooks contains in the sphere of objective 
apprehension a combination of knowledge of the universe, 
valuation of life, and principles of conduct. Their power lies 
in the fact that they give an inner unity to personality in its 
various operations. And each of them has a power of attraction 
and a possibility of consistent development, in that it grasps the 
ambiguous reality of life from the standpoint and according to 
the laws of one of our typical attitudes. 

(27) Historicism its Own Cure 

(From a posthumously published dialogue, Modern Man and the 
Conflict of Outlooks, G,S.y VIII, 232-3) 

“ The knife of historical relativism,” I continued, “ which 
has cut to pieces all metaphysics and religion, must also bring 
healing. We only need to be thorough. Wc must make philo- 
sophy itself an object of philosophical study. There is need of a 
science which shall apply evolutionary conceptions and com- 
parative methods to the study of the systems themselves. It 
stands to the history of philosophy as comparative philology 
stands to the history of language — and if anyone cares to go 
beyond the separation of the two, I shall be the last to oppose 
him . . . 

“ All Weltanschauungen arise from the objectification of the 
ways in which living man, perceiving and thinking, feeling and 
desiring, seeking to have his way with things, experiences the 
world. From the countless points of view in the sequence of 
generations arise objectifications without number. If someone 
of unprejudiced mind wishes to combine all that he can relive 
in himself, if he desires to look the world in the face in order to 
understand its inwardness, he is confronted by features which 
refuse to blend in a single interpretation. A likeness to our 
intelligence in the objective order of natural laws, but also 
complete singularity in the way that these very laws are linked 
together in this order in relation to the given elements. Good- 
ness and fiightfulness seem continually to alternate on Nature’s 
countenance. Everything seems designed to produce a maximum 
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of life, and yet this same Nature carelessly destroys her seeds. In 
us a longing for a just order of things, and in society the victory 
of the strong and ruthless. We admire sacrifice and devotion, 
and yet a world in which they were dominant would offer 
boundless scope to the bad man. In us the feeling of freedom, 
yet in an outward view all is necessity.” 

(28) Philosophy and the Consciousness of Relativity 
(From What is Philosophy? G.S., V, 364) 

Every solution of the philosophical problems belongs from a 
historical point of view to a particular date and a particular 
situation at that date : man, the creature of time, so long as he 
works in time, finds the security of his existence in the fact that 
he lifts his creations out of the stream of time as something lasting : 
this illusion gives to his creative work a greater joy and power. 
Herein lies the perpetual contradiction between creative minds 
and the historical consciousness. It is natural to them to wish 
to forget the past and to disregard the better future that is coming : 
but the historical consciousness lives in the comprehension of all 
ages, and it observes in all creativity of individuals the accom- 
panying relativity and transience. This contradiction is the 
secret trouble which present-day philosophy is silently bearing. 
For in the philosopher of the present day his own creative 
activity comes together with the historical consciousness, because 
to-day in the absence of the latter his philosophy would cover 
only a fragment of reality. His creative activity must become 
aware of itself as a link in the historical system, in which he con- 
sciously brings about a conditioned effect. Then he is able to 
resolve this contradiction, as will appear in a later context : he 
can now calmly surrender himself to the power of the historical 
consciousness, and can see even his own daily work from the 
standpoint of the historical system in which the essence of philo- 
sophy realizes itself in the variety of its appearances. 

(29) Relativism, as LiberaHon 
(From What is Philosophy? G.S., V, 405-6) 

But if for these reasons no metaphysic can satisfy the demands 
for scientific proof, yet philosophy still retains a firm point in the 
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relation between the subject and his world, by virtue of vdiich 
each attitude of the subject brings to expression one side of the 
universe. Philosojdiy cannot comprehend the world in its 
essence by means of a metaphysical system, and set forth this 
knowledge in a way that is universally valid ; but as in all serious 
poetry there is disclosed an aspect of life which has not been 
seen before, as poetry in this way reveals to us the various sides 
of life in ever new works, as we do not possess a comprehensive 
view of life in any work of art and yet approximate to it by means 
of them all : so in the typical outiooks of philosophy we meet a 
world such as it appears when a powerful philosopMcal person- 
ality makes one of the attitudes to it predominate over the others 
and subordinates the other categories to the categories native to 
the one attitude. Thus from all the enormous labour of the 
metaphysical mind there remains the historical consciousness, 
which repeats that labour in itself and so experiences in it the 
inscrutable depths of the world. The last word of the mind 
which has mm through all the outlooks is not the relativity of 
them all, but the sovereignty of the mind in face of each one of 
them, and at the same time the positive consciousness of the way 
in which, in the various attitudes of the mind, the one reality of 
the world exists for us. 


SAJ-An JUNG 



NOTES ON SOME TECHNICAL TERMS IN 
DILTHEY 

ScaENCE, Study, Discipline, Wissenschafi. 

“By a science is commonly understood a complex of proposi- 
tions whose elements are concepts, i.e., are completely determinate, 
constant and universally valid throughout the chain of thought, 
whose connections are well grounded, and in which the parts 
are combined with the aim of contributing to a whole, because 
this combination of propositions enables us either to think an 
element of reality in its completeness, or to give rules to a branch 
of human activity ” (G.S., I, 4-5). In short, any organized 
body of thought, whether mathematics, natural science, history, 
sociology, law, philosophy, or theology. Because “ science ” in 
English has not this broad meaning, 1 have often rendered 
Wissenschafi by study or discipline. 

The Human Studies. Die Geisteswissenschafien. 

“ The whole group of studies which have as their object the 
reality of history and society ” (G.S., I, 4). Known in French 
as les sciences morales, in J. S. Mill die moral sciences. But “ science ” 
is too narrow in English for Wissenschafi. “ Moral ”, “ mental ”, 
“ spiritual ”, and “ humane ” are all unsatisfactory renderings 
of the other half of the German word. I have called them the 
human studies at the suggestion of Professor A. W. P. Wolters, 
of Reading. The “ cultural studies ” {Kulturwissenschcfien) of 
Rickert and his followers are a narrower group, not including 
any generalizing and explanatory sciences such as psychology 
and economics. 

Life. Das Leben. 

In Dilthey not a biological, but a psychological and quasi- 
metaphysical term, referring to all mental states, processes, and 
activities, conscious or unconscious, and especially those creative 
and expressive activities which are the substance of history and 
the object of the human studies. 

Mind. Der Geist. 

Not contrasted by Dilthey with Seek or P^che, as in some 

*57 
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modem writers who make Seek or Psyche mean the sensuous- 
afFectiye-appetitive level of mental life and Geist the rational 
level. In Dilthey Geist is a comprehensive term covering all 
levels. Psychischy seelischy geistig are not clearly distinguished. 
Dilthey is more interested in the interpenetration of the levels 
than in the distinctions between them. 

Attitude. Verhaltungy Verhaltmgsweise. 

The relation between the conscious subject as such and the 
content or object of which he is conscious. According to Dilthey 
this relation must belong to one of three types, viz,, cognitive, 
affective, or conative, which coexist and influence one another 
but are irreducible to one another. (There are also conscious 
states in which there is no attitude involved, because there is 
no distinction between subject and content or object ; e.g., 

elementary sensations and emotions which are not made objects 
of attention and given an objective reference.) 

Experience. Dcls Erleberiy Das Erlebnis. 

Inner states, processes, and activities in so far as we con- 
sciously have them, or live through ’’ {erleben) or “ are aware 
of” {innewerden) them, or ‘‘ enjoy ” them in Alexander’s phrase, 
but do not make them objects to ourselves by introspection. 
This is the normal condition of the mental attitudes, when atten- 
tion is concentrated on the objective content to which we take 
the attitude and not on the attitude itself. When attention is 
turned inwards, lived experience is objectified and becomes inner 
perception. 

Structure, The Structural System. Die Struktur, Der 
Strukturzusammenhang. 

The pattern of relations and interactions subsisting between 
the three types of conscious attitude, (a) The typical differences 
between the three kinds of attitude and the subordinate divisions 
under each head (e.g., under cognition the distinctions between 
sensation, imagination, perception, thought, etc.), (b) The 
functional relations between the subordinate elements under each 
head (e.g., the way in which sensation is amplified and interpreted 
by other activities so that it becomes perception, and this is dis- 
tilled into abstract thought, and thought and perception work 
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together to build up a 'widening' realm of knowledge), (c) The 
functional relations between the three main types of attitude. 
Cognitive experience gives rise to affective and conative reactions, 
and all together constitute mental life. In any moment of 
mental life, taken in its concrete actuality, elements of all three 
kinds will be foimd, though one kind or other will be dominant. — 
All these “ structural ” relations and processes are “ teleological ” 
in the sense that they work to build up and maintain a 'vital 
whole. Casual connections such as arise under the laws of 
association are not “ structural ”. 

Meaning, Significance, Sense. Bedeutung, Bedeutsamkeit, Sinn. 

(a) The teleological ” or vital unity maintained by the 
structural relations and processes in the life of an individual mind 
or of a group. Every episode of history, from a small one such 
as a visit to a cinema to a huge one such as the French Revolu- 
tion, has a “ meaning ” in this sense, and this is the prime object 
of historical study and exposition. The pattern of the-whole is 
its sense, the part played in it by each several factor is the signifi- 
cance of that factor ; meaning is a general term covering both 
sense and significance. This is the primary usage of all these three 
words in Dilthey. (4) The relation between a sign or expression 
and what it signifies or expresses. 

Explanation. Erklarung. 

Accounting for observed facts in terms of factors whose 
number and nature is determined not by descriptive analysis of 
the observed facts, but by the requirements of a methodological 
assumption. E.g., accounting for physical processes in terms of 
entities not observable and possessing only primary qualities ; 
or accounting for memory in terms of physical traces or 
“ engrams ” in the brain. According to Dilthey this mode of 
procedure is fundamental in the natural sciences, because the 
real causal factors at work in nature do not fall under sense- 
perception. But in the human studies the mental facts and their 
relations and interactions are consciously lived through and 
perceived just as they are (though not of course in their full 
extent), and there is no need to seek explanation by going behind 
them to types of entity and process other than we perceive. The 
human studies are descriptive as against expUmatory disciplines. 
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Understandino. Das VersUhm. 

(a) Apprehending the meaning, in sense (a) above, of a 
portion of mental life or history, ix., ^eing all its parts and 
aspects in relation to the vital movement of the whole. This is 
the primary meaning of the word in Dilthey. (b) Apprehending 
the meaning, in sense (b) above, of a sign or expression, i.e., 
understanding (in the foregoing sense) the mental fact or process 
which it signifies or expresses. — Understanding is always of the 
individual or the type, not of a general law or principle ; and 
always of something mental, never of anything merely physical. 

Re-LiVino, Reproduction. Das Nacherleben, Das Nachbildm. 

Re-experiencing in my own consciousness an incident which 
really belongs to someone else’s mental history. This is the 
process which makes possible the understanding of other persons. 
The conscious processes in my own mind by means of which I 
do it are the Nachbild of the reality which I thus understand. 

Hermeneutics. Die Hermeneutik. 

The art and science of interpreting (a) written records (4) 
all fixed and enduring expressions of mind. 

Outlook. Weltanschauung. 

There is no adequate English equivalent, and I have often 
used the German word. In Dilthey it means a complex of ideas 
and sentiments comprising (a) beliefs and convictions about the 
nature of life and the world, (4) emotional habits and tendencies 
based on these, and (r) a system of purposes, preferences, and 
principles governing action and giving life unity and meaning. 
The Weltanschauung of a person or a society includes that person’s 
or society’s answer to the fundamental questions of destiny which 
Dilthey calls the riddle of life. 

The Metaphysical Consciousness. Das metaphysische Bewus- 
stsein. 

Awareness of the riddle of life and of the vast speculative ques- 
tions which it opens up, and which go beyond all possibility of 
an answer through empirical investigation. This awareness 
plays an important part in producing the highest achievements 
of religion, art, and philosophy. The attempt to answer its 
questions by severe reasoning in a universally convincing way 
gives rise to the pseudo-science of metaphysics. 
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Acquired system, 46 
aesthetics, 28, 36, 38-9, 60, 75, 91, 97, 
98* *30 

Age of Reason, 63, 85-6, iio-xi 
anthropology (== descriptive psy- 
chology), see under psychology 
anthropology (= ethnology), see 
ethnology 
antinomies, 95 
archaeology, 6, 78 

architectonic of the human studies, 
82-4 

art, 23-5, 28, 54, 55, 56, 58, 61-2, 63, 
85» 93~4> 98, 99 j *00, 103, 131, 
141, 150, 160 

art and the human studies, 24-5, 

83, *32 

Dilthey’s interest in art, 8-9 
Arts subjects, 70, 84-7 
association of ideas, 41, 44, 116, 159 
attitudes (Verhaltungstveisen)^ 89, 90-2, 
99, loi, 151, 156, 158 
autobiography, 29, 34, 75, 84 

Bic^aphy, 29-30, 34, 73, 75, 83, 

84 

biology, 70, 79-80 

Categories, 90-2, 94, 96, 156 
causality, 41, 44-5, 84, 96, 113, 117, 

* 33 » * 34 » * 53 > *59 
choice, 105-8 
coherence, principle of, 17 
comparative method, 19, 46, 60, 79, 
80, 111 

concepts of the second order, 39 
consciousness, enhancement of— 
by art, 23-4, 85 
by philosophy, 147-8 
by the human studies, 32-4, 68, 85, 
*23-4, 125, 138 
creation, 100, 154 


cultural studies {Kulturwissenschaften), 
69-70, 85, 143 

cultural systems, 56-8, 59, 61-2, 91, 
1 14, 1 19, 131. 150, 157 

Data of history, 31-2 
descriptive science, see under science, 
dialectic, historical, 53, 64-^ 

Economics, 34, 39, 40, 52, 60, 70, 78, 
79> 87, 91, 137, 157 
education, 56, 63, 85-7, 109-10, 115 
empathy, 14 n., 123 
empiricism, 3-5, 7, ii, 70-1, 83, 
88-9, 112, 113,130 
epistemology, 88, 89, 91, 97, 98, i n, 
**3, 1 14-15, 141 

its relation to psychology, 37-8, 
46, 89 

essential, the {das Wesenhqfte)^ 23, 136 
ethics, see moral theory 
ethnology, 6, 56, 70, 78, 84 
etholop, 52 

evolutionary pantheism, 5 
exegesis, see interpretation 
existential philosophy, see choice 
explanation, 42, 159 
explanatory science, see under science 
expression, 13-14, 48, 87, 117-18, 
*42-3 

three classes of expressions, 21-3 

First principles, ix, 32-3, 60, 90-1, 
94, 97-8, 1 12, 1 14 
free will, 100 

French Revolution, i, 81-2, iio-ii 

Geistesgeschichte, viii, 84-5 
Gestalt theory, 47, 49 
gnomic wisdom, 40, 13 1-2 
grand sikle, 75 
Grimm’s law, 55 
group mind, 77-8 
168 
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Hedcmum^ loo 

hermeneutics, 7, 8, 25-8, 46, 47, 84, 
I24--8, 129, 160 
its history, 25-6 
hierarchy of sciences, 4, 82-3 
historical consciousness, 30, 33-4, 
102, 125, 155-^ 

historical movement, 5-6, 30, 69, 
110-13 

historicism, 33-4, 107, 153-5 
historiography, 30, 32-3, 34, 73, 75, 
78, 83, 84-5, 120, 124, 125, 130, 

abstraction in, 137-8 
its aim, 32, 137-8 
its affinity with art, 24-5 
its relation to the social sciences, 
34 > 55 ^ 

pragmatic and speculative 

methods, 19 

history, basis of our knowledge of 
man, ix, 45 

human studies {Geisteswissenschqften), 
29 ff., 68-87, 140, 141-6, 157 
comparison with the natural 
sciences, 35, 68-87, 

144-6 

depend on expression and under- 
standing, 35, 70, 71, 72, 73-4, 
80, 82, 125, 142-3 
depend on psychology, 19 
natural-scientific methods in 
them, 4-5, II, 41, 42, 49, 55, 
79» 84-5, 111-12 
not hierarchic, 82-3 
overlap with the natural sciences, 
34-5 

the systematic human studies, 34, 
35 » 84 > 125 

their frontiers, 32, 34, 70, 85 ff., 

their twofold aim, 68 
humanities, the, 84-7 
hypotheses — 

in natural science, 31, 41, 42, 76, 
* 44-5 

in psychology, 42, 45, 47, 78, 116, 

130 


16^ 

Idealism, 69-70, 71, 83, 96, 102, 103, 
104 

British and European idealism, 69 
idealism of freedom, 100, loi, 104, 

*52, 153-4 

objective idealism, loo-i, 152, 153 
idiographic studies, 69-70 
importance, 81 
individual, the — 

inherent value of, 80, 120, 125, 
* 37 » *43 

self-containedness of, 141 
study of, 69^70, 80, 120, 125, 
137-8, 141, 143, 144-6 
individualism, 40, 77 
individuality — 

how related to universal and type, 
7, 46, 120-1, 124 
knowledge of, 125-6 
inner perception, 42, 135-6, 158 
intentional acts, 42-3 n., 43 
interpretation, 26-8, 80, 87, 127-8 
cannot be taught, 28, 128 
element of divination in, 28, 128-9 
logical circle in, 27 
introspection, 13-14, 45, 48, 115, 142 
intuition in Bergson, 1 2 

Jurisprudence, 39, 60, 70, 73, 91, 
* 3 *» *37 

Language, 23, 56, 61, 62, 63, 127 
I law, 56, 59, 61, 63, 73, 1 15, 

I laws, general, in the human studies, 
79> 80, 1 15, 143-4, 145-6 
life, 157 

life-expression (Erlebnisausdruck), 22 
. art as life-expression, 23 
I lived experience {Erlehnis), 13, 116, 

I the total reaction as unit of, 
logic, 3, 1 1, 25, 36, 37-8, 60, 64-5, 79, 
88, 89, 91, 97, 98, 1 14 

Man, changing nature of, ix, 97 
materialism, 6, 100, 153 
historical, 63 
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meaning {Bedgultw^), 20-1, 54, 73, 

159 

metaphysical consciousness^ 92, 93, 
98, 160 

metaphysics, ix, 88, 90, 94-6, 106, 
no, 1 12, 148-9, 152-4, 155-6, 

160 

mind, our knowledge (^, see self- 
knowledge and other minds 
mind and body, 34, 42, 95 
moral theory, 9, 34, 36, 38-9, 40, 46, 
58, 60, 91, 97, 98, 130 
morality^ 55, 56, 57-8, 61, 63, 141 
mutual dependence of the human 
studies, 82 ff. 

Nationality, 56 

natural law (Naturrecht), 8, 32, 59, 69, 
97, no, 112 

natural sciences, 2, 3-4, n, 12, 24, 
34-5. 36, 38, 4 J. 42. 49 . 50-J. 55 . 
68, 6^70, 71, 72-3, 74, 76, 77, 
78-9, 80, 82, 87, 98, no, 1 15, 
140, 144-5, 159 

naturalism, 99-100, lOi, 152, 153 
nature, 32 

our knowledge of, 11, 12, 17, 31, 41, 
45, 68, 72-3, 74, 75, 76, 95, 96, 
113, 125, 133, 134, 136, 144-5 
nineteenth century, social and intel- 
lectual problems of, i-2, 6-8, 
109-15 

nomothetic studies, 69-70 

Objective mind, 45, 46, 47, 118-20, 
142 

meaning of the phrase in Hegel, 
30-1 

in Dilthey, 31-2 

other minds, our knowledge of, n, 12 
based on expression, 14 ff., 125-6 
in Gentile, 12 

outer organizations of society, 56, 
58-9, 91, 131, 139 
oudooks, see Weltanschauung 

Pantheism, 5, 104, 153 
periods in history, 63-4 


personality, 49-50, 100, 154 
phenomenalism, 100 
phenomenology, 42-3 n. 
philology, 6, 55, 60, 70, 78, 79, 125, 
127-8, 154 

philosophy, 50-1, 55, 56, 61, 62, 63, 
70, 8^108, 141, 147-56, 160 
as enquiry into first principles, 91, 
94, 148 

as search for a synthesis, 94, 98, 99, 
i 49 » 

its fluidity of form, 148-51 
its relation to the human studies, 
102 

philosophy of philosophy, 99, 103, 

154 

the. future of philosophy, 106-7 
philosophy of history, 53-4, 112, 138 
poetic endowment, 23-4 
political theory, 9, 34, 36, 38-9, 40, 

46, 60, 75, 78, 91, 97, 98, 130-1, 
144 

positivism, 3-5, 70-1, 83, 96, 100, 

107, 153 

principles, absolute, 97 : and see first 
principles 

projection {das Sichhineinversetzen)^ 15, 
17, 28, 1 2 1-2, 128-9, 142 
psychoanalysis, 47, 49, 106 
psychologism, 36-9 
psychology, 4, 19, 34, 36-51, 52, 73, 
75 > 7B, 83, 102, III, 129-37, 

157 

comparative psychology, 46, 52 
content-psychology {Inhaltsp^hol- 
ogie), 40, 43 a., 47, 130 
depends on objective mind, 45, 46 
and on hermeneutics, 40 
descriptive psychology, 42-3 
i29~3o> *32 

development of psychology since 
1894, 47-8 

experimental psychology, 36, 41-2, 
48, 49, 79 

hypotheses in psychology, 42, 45, 

47, *30 

its defects in Dilthey*s time, 39-42, 
131-2 
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Psychology — 

its place among the sciences, 36, 70 
as basis of the human studies, 

19. 38-9, 46, 49. 84 

its proper method and structure, 

45-6, 133-7 

its relation to epistemology, 37-8 
sensationalism in psychology, 41, 
42, 47 

social psychology, 47, 56 
structure-psychology {Struktur- 
psychologie), 4B->9, 90, 98 
understanding-psychology {verste- 
hende PsychologU ) , 49-5 1,107 j 

Reality, directly known only in the 
human studies, 12, 68, 76-7, 1 13, 
125, 137, i44-5» 146, 159 
Reformation, 8, 26, 63, 123-4 i 

relativism, ix, 33-4, 97, 102, 104-5 ‘ 

religion, 54, 55, 56, 58, 61, 62, 63, 70, 
93 j 94> 98, 99> looj 103-4, 

reliving {das Nacherleben), 15, 18, 80, | 

not a judgment, 15 
Renaissance, 8, 26, 63, 72, 84, 128 
reproduction {Nachbild, nachbilden), 
14, 15, 16, 160 
riddle of life, 92, 93, 160 
romanticbm, 5, 7, ii, 69, 71, 83, loi, 
107, III 

Science, 56, 62, 63, 103, 13 1 
descriptive science, 42, 77 
explanatory science, 42 
meaning of the word, viii, 1 57 
self-knowledge, 83 

depends on expression, 13-14, 48? 
142 

sense {Sim), 20, 159 
significance {Bedeutsamkeit), 20, 159 
social psychology, see under psychology 
social studies, 75, 83, 84-7, no, 112, 
*45 

sociology, 4, 34, 52-^j 59> 80-3, 66, 
70, 75> 78, 82, 84, 103-4, 138, 

139-41 
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State, the, 58-9, 61, 131 
statistical methods in the human 
studies, 71 

structure, structural system of mind, 
i7> 43"-5» 48, 49> 73> 78-7> 99» 
103, 1 16, 1 17, 131, 132, 134-6, 

158-^ 

structure in social groups, 77-8 
study, see science 
sympathy, 15-16, 123, 128-9 

absence of, in listening to instru- 
mental music, 16 

Theism, 95, 100, 

totality of the mind, 17, 20-1, 

49» 89, 98, 100, 1 13-14, 122, 

transposition ( Transposition, Vbertra- 
gang), see projection 
type- 

in psychology, 45 
meaning of the word, 23 
the eye for types in art, 2; 
typology- 

in biology, 79-80 
in philosophy, 99-101, 102-4 
in psychology, 46, 47-8, 49-50, 51, 
130 

in the human studies, 39, 50, 
69-70, 129-30 

' Understanding {das Verstehen), viii, 
14-21, 49, 80, 82-3, 87, 1 14, 

1 18-24, 124-7, 135-8, I42“3 
apprehends meaning {Bedeutung), 
20-1 

apprehends the individual, 80, 1 20, 
160 

as expression in reverse, 15, 122 
degrees of understanding, 22-3, 
126-7 

depends on a common background, 
118-19, 120, 142 

has a wider range than conceptual 
knowledge, 19, 24, 73, 96, 129 
“ higher ** or complex forms of 
understanding, 1^20, 120-2 
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Understanding — 

includes appreciation of value, 8o-i 

intuitive element in understanding, 
lai, 

not an inferential process, 15, 18, 

1 17, iigr-ao 

relation to abstract thought, 13, 
19-20 

understanding-psychology (versUhende 
P^hologie), see under psychology 
units of history and society, 29, 76-9, 
14Q-1, 144-6 


Value — 

no place for it in naturalism, 153 * 


INDEX OF 

Alexander S., 1 58 
Ames, 47 
Anabaptists, 26 
Anaxagoras, 95, 100 
Aristotle, 25, 100 

Augustine of Hippo, i, 29, 117, 132 
Avenarius, 152 
Averroes, 101 

Bacon, F., 5, 109 
Bain, 3 

Bartlett, F. C., 47 
Beethoven, 16 
Bentham, 8, 77 
Bergson, i, 12, 100 
Berkeley, x, 36, 37, 38, 69 
Bismarck, 1 
Blake, W., 69 
Bockh, HI 

Bradley, F. H., i, loi 
Brentano, F., 42 n., 49 
Bruno, 101 
Buber, 61 


INDEX 
Value — 

the category based on feeUng, 90, 

153 

values, 54, 80 

in the human studies, 80-2, 143-4, 
146 

no absolute values, 32-4, 60, 65-6, 

97. 146-7 

Weltanschauung^ gist, 98-101, 148, 
154, 160 

Weltanschauungen, types of, 92, 99-101, 

152-4 

Weltanschauungslehre^ 99- 101, 1 02-5, 

152-4 

Wertfreiheit, 80 


PERSONS 

Buckle, 39, 71, HI 
Buddha, 117 
Burckhardt, vii 
Burke, 111 

Carlyle, 7, 112, 152 
Cicero, 152 
Coleridge, 5, 6 

Collingwood, R. G., ix, 18, 69,93, 
102, 103 

Comte, 3, 4, 52, 53, 55, 70, 82, 100, 
”1, i39> *52 • 

Copernicus, 35 
Corneille, 100 
Crates of Mallos; 25 
Croce, 13, 69 

d’Alembert, 152 
Deists, 26 

Democritus, 100, 152 
Descartes, 36, 37, loi 
de Tocqueville, 1 1 1 
Dickens, 1 
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Diithey : his career, vii, i, 9-10 ; his 
intellectual background, 2-7, 
52-3, 83 - 9 , 112-14'; his cirtra- 
philosc^hiod interests, 8-9 ; his 
relation to Kant, vii, ix, 5-7, 
36-8, 88-9, 97-8, 1 13-15; to 
the empiricists, vii~viii, 2-5, 
36-^, 52-3, 88^, 1 12-14; to 
Comte, 3-5, 52^, 82, 1 1 2, 
140-1 ; to Schleiermacher, 7, 
26-8 ; to Hegel, ix, 7, 30-1, 53, 
64-6, 89-90, 93-4, 101-2, 105 ; 
to Nietzsche, 107 ; to Kierke- 
gaard, 103, 107 ; to Golling- 
wood, ix, 93-4, 102, 103 ; ten- 
sions in his pldlosophy, 7, 48-9, 

63 - 7 , T*-** ® 3""4 J 

of his work, vii-ix, 10, 13, 71-2, 

84-7, 105-8 


Encyclopaedists, 152 
Engels, 63 
Epicurus, 100, 152 

Fcchncr, 36 
Feuerbach, 6 

Fichte, 6, 53, 89, 100, 104, 152 
Freudians, 71 

Galileo, 5, 70, 78 
Gentile, I2 
God, 88, 94-5, 100 
Goethe, 2, 5, 8, 29, 100, 125, 129, 
i 37 » 152 

Grimm, J., 55, 1 1 1 
Grote, 39 
Guizot, HI 

Haydn, 16 

Hegel, ix, 6, 7, 10, 30-1, 53, 64-5, 66, 
69» 90, 93> 105, 107, 152 

Helmholz, 37 
Heracleitus, I 47 > *52 
Hcrbart, 36, 134 
Herder, 53, 55, iii, 113 


Herschel, 109 
Hesiod, 25 
Hider, x8 
Hobbes, 77, 152 
Holmes, Sherlock, 16 
Homer, 25 

Hiunboldt, W. von, 113 
Hume, X, 3, 36, 37, 38, 4 h 89, xoo, 
106, 1 13 

Husserl, i, 42 n., 49 

James, W., i, 47, 100 
Jaspers, 49, 107 
Jung, 47-8, 78, 103 

I Kant, ix, x, 5, 6, 17, 36, 37, 

88, 89, 97-8, 100, loi, 106, 
H3, 1 14-15, 1 15, 152 
Kantians, 37, 89 

105, 107 

Leibniz, 36, 10 1, 152 
Leonardo, 126 
Lessing, 2, 53 
Levy-Bruhl, 47 
Lichtenberg, 132 
Lilienfeld, 139 

Locke, 3, 36, 37, 38, 69, 83, 89, 106, 

113 

Lotze, 1 12 
Lucretius, 152 
Luther, 32, 123-4, 129 

MacDougall, 47 
Machiavelli, 132 
Maine de Biran, 152 
Marcus Aurelius, 132 
Marx, 1, 6, 63 
Marxists, 71 
Matisse, 75 
Meinong, 42 n, 

Melanchthon, 26 

MiU, J. S., 3, 4, 36. 52. 561 111,11s, 

157 

Montaigne, 132 
Morris, W., 2 
Mumford, 86 
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Niebuhr, in 
Nietzsche, i, 107 

Oken, 53 
Otto, R., 47 

Palmerston, 16 
Pascal, 132 
Paul, 1 17 
Pericles, 129 
Pestalozzi, 40 
Plato, 37, 88, 100, 152 
Pope, 68 

post-Kantians, 6, 7, 37, 53, 67, 69, 77, 

89 

Preller, 127 
Protagoras, 100 

Ranke, 129 

Richards, I. A., 6 

Rickert, 49, 69-70, 79, 85, 157 ' 

Rousseau, 29 

Ruskin, 2 

Sachs, Hans, 124 
Savigny, in 
Schaffle, 139 

Schelling, i, 6, 53, 65, 89, 10 1, 152 
Schiller, 5, 25, 69, 100 
Schleiermacher, 7, 8, 26, 28, loi, 152 
scholastics, 37 
Schopenhauer, i, 89 
Seneca, 132 


Shaftesbury, 101, 152 
Shakespeare, 25 
Shelley, 5 

Simmel, viii, 60-1, 139, 140 
Socrates, 107 
Socratics, no, 147 
Sophists, 25, no 

spencer, H., 4, 52, 55, 56, 63, 70, 139, 
140 

Spino&a, 26, 36, loi, 143, 152 
Spranger, 49-50, 51, 103 
Stoics^ 10 1, 152 

Taine, 39 
Teufelsdrockh, 7 
Thucydides, 129 
Troltsch, viii 
Turgot, 55 

Vico, 55 
Voltaire, 5, 137 

Watson, Dr., 16 
Weber, M., viii 
Welcker, 127 
Westermarck, 60 
Windelband, 69-70, 79 
Winkelmann, in, 129 
Wolf, Fr, Aug., 127 
Wolters, A. W. P., 47, 157 
Wordsworth, 5, 69 
Wundt, 36, 47 
Wurzburg school, 47 
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THE CONTROL OF INDUSTRIAL 
COMBINATIONS 

^ ANDREW NBUGROSCHEL 

Ph.D. (Lond,)t Dr, jur,^ Dr, poL^ of the Middle Temple^ Barrittef’-at-‘Law 
This study gives Bp. outj^e of the development, forms and effects of monopo- 
tic organizations in Britain, the United States, and the principal industrial 
untries of the world. It supplies a critical survey of the law of combinations 
id particularly of the methods of public control so far evolved by the various 
stems of law, and analyses the possibilities of more effective post-war control. 

About 151. net 

SOVIET LEGAL THEORY 

Its Social Background and Development 

by RUDOLF SCHLESINGER, Dr, rer.pol. 

Dr. SchleSinger*s book is valuable not only because it is written out of the 
urce material but because it integrates the legal philosophical and sociologiod 

S »roaches. The book describes the changing &viet Conceptions of Law as they 
ect the transformation of Soviet society. Law is observed both as a part of 
e changing Ideology and as a new form of controlling agent in a new ^e of 
ciety. There is an important chapter on the social controls of industrial and 
ricultural production. About iSs, net 

OGIAL RECONSTRUCTION AND THE FUTURE 
OF GRIME 

by HERMANN MANNHEIM 
Dr, y^r,^ Lecturer in Criminology in the Univertity of London 

The author urges that the conception of crime, the functions of the criminal 
V and of the criminal courts should be reconsidered ii>the light of the present 
isis in social, economic, and moral values, on the one hand, and of the simul- 
leous changes in methods of government and administration on the other. 
t examines how far the traditional safeguards of the individual in a liberal era 
i living forces worth preserving, and how in a well-planned society a recon- 
iation may be brought about l^tween truly scientific methods of treating the 
v-breaker and the old established ideas of democracy. About 151. net 

VOLUNTARY SOCIAL SERVICES BETWEEN Sodolo^ofthe 
THE TWO WARS Soetal Services 

f HENRY A, MESS, Reader in Social Science in the University of London 

Dr. Mess tells the story of the aduevements of the voluntary social services in 
is country, and supplies an analysis of motivation and of methods. He describes 
e intricate partnership of the voluntary organizations and of the statutory 
dies, and discusses the principles on which their respective functions should 
assigned. His conclusion is that a new and more careful integration of 
luntary and statutory effort is not only in the tradition of English society but 
M) essential to the preservation and re-vivifying of English democracy. 

About los, 6 d, net 

PHE ANALYSIS OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOUR; S^Ugyand 
AN EMPIRICAL APPROACH 

by HAROLD D, LASSWELL 

Formerly Professor of Political Science in the University of Chicago, now 
Director, War Consnmnications Research, Library of Congress 
Political Science has gradually developed from a history of political thought 
d study of political institutions into a sociological and psychological analy^ 
human beluviour in the political field and a study of the tech^ues of in- 
lend^ man and controllir^ political institutions. Pzofesssor Lasswdl was one 
Ihe pi<meers in that transformation and this volume presents a coUection 4 
I recent studies. About i8f. net 



DEMOCRACY, POLITICAL REPRESENTATION 
AND THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM 

An Analysis of At Fnndamentab 
by GERHARD LEIBHOLZ, Dr, Phil 

Is traditional Liberal Democracy the only form Democracy can take? Some 
of the basic concepts and institutions of D^ocracy are analysed in relation 
to the author^s answer to this question. Abc/Ut 151. mt 

DICTATORSHIP AND POLITICAL POLICE 

The Technique of Control by Fear 
by E, K. BRAMSTEDT, Dr,Pkil, Ph.D, {London) 

The present study examines the structure and hmction of the Political Police 
with its various tedmical, sociological and political aspects, firstly during ^e 
two phases of Bonapartism in Prance, then inside Germany and in^the countries 
subjected to the New Order. The calculated methods of terror, their relation- 
ship to propaganda, their psychological impact on the population are dealt with. 

. About iss. net 

NATIONALITY IN HISTORY AND POLITICS 

by FREDERICK HERTZ, author of Race and Civilisation 

Dr. Hertz here presents the first adequate survey of the whole problem of 
nationality. His approach combines the systematic with the historic method, 
and he considers in comprehensive detail the numerous factors which determine 
the concept of nationality, including the important question of race. Dr. Hertz 
shows that political and economic nationalism is the main cause of the catastrophe 
of civilization in our time. 

PATTERNS OF PEACEMAKING 

by DAVID THOMSON, Ph.D. {Combs.), Research Fellow cf Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge; E. MEYER, Dr, rer.poL; and A. BRIGGS, B.A, {Combs.), 

An historical study of the process of peacemaking in the past, methods of 
international conference, of preparation and procedure, followed by a study of 
the substance of peacemaking, the general principles and content of settlement. 

About 151. net 

Economic PLAN FOR RECONSTRUCTION 

Planning by W. H. HVTT 

Professor of Commerce in the University of Capetoum 

‘Trofessor Hutt argues cogently that security, peace and prosperity all depend 
on the creation of a new order from which the right to restrict production has 
been banished, and this belief is the foundation of the plan for reconstruction 
which he outlines in detail in his book.*’ Nature. Second Impression, i8r. net 

THE IMPLICATIONS of ECONOMLIC PLANNING 

by K. MANDELBAUM, Dr.PhU., and E. F. SCHUMACHER, DrJPUl. 

A popular study of the economics of a social system that is neither capitalist 
nor totalitarian. The first half of the book describes the Planning without a Plan 
which characterized the pre-1939 system. The authors then pass to a critical 
examination of such Reform tendencies in present-day theory and practice as 
the Keynesian Diagnosis, the New Deal, the Corporate State, the Socialists. 
The final chapters offer constructive suggestions on the new range and meaning 
of Freedom in a Society which makes full use of its resources. About ys. 6d. net 

DANGER SPOTS IN THE NEW ECONOMIC 
CONTROLS 

by Dr. F, BURCHARDT and G. D, N. WORSWICK, InsHtsOe of Statistics, 
University of Oirford 

The survival of democracy dep^ds upon our awareness of the main changes 
which are going on in the economic field. Among the recent transformations the 



mott imiionattt (met tre t)M tfstablithxn^t of war-time rntmla in our industtiai 
life. T&b book does not only ^ve a thoroui^ survey of these changes but 
discusses the politkal end socmJ implications m the tmnsfoimatimi which took 
place, , Jhtmt 15#. net 

RETAIL TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

A New Form of Monopolist Organization in Britain 

by HERMANN lEVY, author of The New Industrial System 

**A stg^ contribution to the economics of democracy . , . the very stuff of 
democratic freedom is involved/* Economist, Second Impression, isr. net 

THE PRICE OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

by GERTRUDE WILLIAMS, Lecturer in Economics, University of London 

After a g^eral discussion of the dynamic nature of economic society, and the 
growing rigidity in the economic systeo^ Mrs. Williams considers the new social 
security policies embodied in the ^veridge Report and other plans for the post- 
war industrial world, shows hdw various problems involved have been tackled 
in Russia, U.S.A., and Germany, and deduces the lessons to be learned from 
war-time labour controls. lar. 6d. net 

THE CHANGING PATTERN OF DEMAND 

by CHARLES MADGE 

As the industrial masses rise above subsistence level new social phenomena 
appear. A falling birth rate, a change in attitude towards political and religious 
institutions and shifts in the priority of consumer preference: these facts have 
been widely observed and to some extent measured. Mr. Madge, on the basis 
of ascertained facts, states the case for regarding these social trends as part of 
an integral process. To understand and control this process, research into the 
correlation bet^%’een its different aspects must be greatly extended. About 15s. net 

THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST 

An Outline of Planned Reconstruction 

by A. BONNE, Economic Research Institute of Palestine, Dr. oec. puhl. 

A thorough and detailed survey of the basic economic facts of the Middle East 
and a constructive plan for the development of these areas. About 15$. net 

THE DANUBE BASIN AND THE GERMAN 
ECONOMIC SPHERE 

by ANTONIN BASCH, Dr.Phil. 

A fully documented economic history of the Danubian area (Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungry, Bulgaria, Rumania and Greece) between the two wars. The 
author maintains that no permanent solution of the problems of this area is pos- 
sible without a thoroughly planned integration of its economy with an expanding 
world economy and he mi^es other positive recommendations for agrarian and 
indusuial reconstruction and the regional organization of foreign trade. 

^ About 10s. 6d. net 

CREATIVE DEMOBILIZATION 

Vol. I— PRINCIPLES OF NATIONAL PLANNING 

by E. A, GUTKIND, DJng, 

Vol. H--GASE STUDIES IN NATIONAL PLANNING 

Edited by E, A, GUTKIND, D,Ing. 

**Dr. Gutkind is certain that we are witnessing the birth-panp of a new era, 
and it is this certainty which makes his closely written and ^portent book 
almost excitipg.’* Prefemr C. H, Reilly in the Observer, 

Second Edition, its, net each 
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THE JOURNEY TO WORK 

iy JC. UEPMANN, PkJ). (lonifoti) 

With an Introduction by A* -Af* CARR^jlAUNDEIlS, MA.t Director cf the 
London School of Economict 

The first thorous^ investigatum to be published in this country of a problem 
of great topical interest. The aufiior has collected valuable data and statistics 
concerning methods and distance of travel, skk absence and other social factors 
in relation to the journey, from the manajgement and employees of such repre- 
sentative finns as Carreras, Austin, Morris, Achille-Serre, etc. The significance 
of this research will be readily realk^ by those concerned with Transport, Town 
Planning and Public Health, as well as by all students of sociology and those 
interest^ in the practical problems of reconstruction. 

Illustrated with plans and diagrams. 1 5*. net 

CITY, REGION AND REGJONALISM 

by ROBERT E. DICKINSON, M.A., PhX). 

Reader in Geography ^ University College, London 

A functional analysis of the problems of human habitat, of the problems of 
city growth, and the principles of regionalism. This outline of the essential 
basic facts of the structure of the urban community paves the ground for 
reasonable planning. The author is fiilly informed about developments in 
Germany, France and the U.S.A., as well as in this country. 

With Maps and Plans. About 2ss. net 

intAr^lo^ PEASANT LIFE IN CHINA 

imd h BSIAO TUNG ESI, PhD. (London) 

Policy value as a portrayal of China’s rural difficulties and potentialities. 

^ These lie at the centre of her tasks of reconstruction, first because the bulk of 
her population is dependent for its existence upon farming; secondly because 
this dependence is complicated, and in some respects rendered desperate, by 
maladjustments long neglected by reason of the traditions which sanction them; 
and thirdly because in die innumerable villages of which China consists are to 
be found qualities and aptitudes which make her one of the biggest reservoirs 
of moral strexigth and practical capacity in the world.” Spectator. 

Illustrated. i$s.net 

THE MALAY PEASANT 

An Economic Survey of Past Conditions and Future Problems 
by RA YMOND FIRTUi Reader in Anthropology in the University of London, and 
A. E. P. COLLINS 

The result of documentary research and field study, this book analyses the 
position of the Malayan population, which has hitherto received little careful 
and systematic attention. A work of considerable significance for the determi- 
nation of fixture colonial policy. It is illustrated from photographs and with 
maps and diagrams. About 21s. net 

MALAY FISHING ECONOMY 

by RAYMOND FIRTH, Reader in Anthropology in the University of London 

This study, carried out mainly on the east coast of Malaya in X939'40> gives 
for the first time a survey of die fishing industry of that important region, 
followed by a de^ed analysis of the economy of a community of peasant fimer- 
men in a sample area on the coast of Kelantan. To complete the picture, a brief 
review is also given of sea fishing in Malaya and Indonesia. 

Illustrated. About 21s. net 


Sociology ml DUGNOSIS OF OUR TIME 

ihology of the by KARL MANNHEIM, Dr. Phil., Lecturer in Sociology in the University of 
Present Crisis London 

riaem wfww ^ illumine with* thought the darkness of our 

timg and topoint me way to a new social order based mi the democratic 
concept.” The Times Educational Supplement. ^ 
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THE FEAR OF FREEDOM 

J>y Dr. ERICH FROMM 

*'Hcre this book is m attempt— perhaps the first important work of iu 
kind — ^to link up psychological and socidlogi^ factors^ to study profoundly die 
character structure of modem man, and reply to the^ost crucial question for 
man to^y: the meaning of freedom.*' Liftefier. zndimprestum. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY Social PsyM^ 

A Taetbook of Social Ptychology, by JULIAN BLAC^BVSN, PkJ>., B.Se. 

(Ec<m.)t Lecturer in Social Ptycfutlogy at the London School of Economict and 
Political Science, University of London 

Part one is concerned with the influence upon the individual of his heredity ' 
and environment; of the race and nation to which he belongs; of his social class; 
of his sex; of his urban or rural habitation; and of his fa^y life. The second 
part considers the development of the norm^ person from infancy through 
school life to adolescence and the choice of a job. The third part discusses the 
adult and his social life: his working environm^t; his leisure; his clubs, asso- 
ciations, religion and politics; the factors determining his marital happiness; and 
the kinds of changes that occur in his psychology as he reaches middle age and 
decline. About 15$. net 

SOCIAL LEARNING AND IMITATION 

by NEAL E. MILLER and JOHN DOLLARD, of the Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University 

This book beams with a brief r^sum^ of the fundamentals of a theory of 
social learning. The social conditions and psychological principles of learning 
are exemplified in experiments on imitative behaviour. The utility of learning 
theory as an integrative instrument in sociology is shown by applications to * 
problems such as those of social attitudes, social status, crowd behaviour, and 
diffusion. About 155. net 

FRUSTRATION AND AGGRESSION 

by JOHN DOLLARD, LEONARD W. DOOR, NEAL E. MILLER, 

O. H. MOWRER, ROBERT R, SEARS, etc,, of the Institute of Human 
Relations, Yale University 

The authors of this volume attempt to explain aggressive behaviour in terms 
of prior frustrations. With this hypothesis they are able to interpret some of the 
findings of the clinician, the experimentalist, and the field worker, and to offer 
an analysis of diild training, adolescence, criminology, race prejudice, democracy, 
fascism, communism, and a primitive African society. The hypothesis cuts 
across a segment of human behaviour that has implications for all the social 
sciences. los. 6 d. net 


FREUD 

Selected Readings and a Study concerning the Relationship between Psycho- 
analysis and Sociology 

by WALTER HOLLITSCHER, Dr.Phd, 

The aim of this book is to present to the sociologist and social psychologist 
those psycho-analytic theories necessary for the comprehension of the behaviour 
of individuals in their social settings. Dr. Hollitscher presents a coherently read- 
able montage of the writings of Freud relevant to these questions and comprising 
the theory of the Unconscious, the theories of instinct, and sex, identification, 
super-egoformation, sublimation, rationalization and group formation. 

About iss, net 

THE IDEAL FOUNDATIONS OF ECONOMIC Philosophical an 
THOUGHT 

Three Essays on the Philosophy of Economics, by W, STARK, Dr. rer pol., Dr.Jur. ^ 

"A book of real interest and considerable distinction . . . what in substance he 
has done is to examine and compare the philosophic foundations of classic 



political economy, on the tme hand, and of modexn iBconomics, on the other . . . 
in part an hiatorical, in part an educal invettigation.** Harold J, Laski in Tho 
New Statesman, Second Impression, 151. net 

THE HJSTORY OF ECONOMICS IN ITS 
RELATION TO SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

JtV W. STARK. Dr. rer. pol., Dr.Jur. 

Dr. Stark^s ^reat knowledge of the historical material and his subtle inter* 
pretations provide not only a challei^ng outline of the development of economic 
theory but also a realistic explanation of its history. About los. 6 d. net 


A HANDBOOK OF SOCIOLOGY 

by W, F, OGBURN, Professor of Socioit^^ University of Chicago^ 
and M, F, NIMKOFF, Professor of Sociology, BuckneU University 

Basing their conclusions on the large body of empirical research done in 
recent years in England and the U.S.A., the authors view social life as the 
interaction of four nictors: The biological orgasm, geographical environment, 
group processes and cultural heritage. They discuss the principal conclusions of 
biology, psychology, geography, and other disciplines insofar as they are 
relevant to sociology, and then proceed to the presentation of the fundamental 
facts, basic concepts and theories which form &e body of sociology proper. 

About 2 SS, net 

DILTHEY 

Selected Readings from his Works and an Introduction to his Sociological and 

Philosophical Work by H, A, HODGES, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Readit^ 

A comprehensive account of Dilthey*s work, followed by translations of 
selected passages from Dilthey which illustrate and amplify the main text. 

About 105 . 6d. net 


MAX WEBER; SCIENCE, POLITICS, POWER 

. Selected Essays, translated and edited, with an Introduction 

This volume provides the most important of Max Weber’s writings in each 
of the many fields in which he was active. It is divided into three main sections : 
— I : Science and Ethics; II : Politics; and III : Power and Social Structure, There 
is also a penetrating introduction presenting the salient features of Max 
Wel^r’s life and work in relation to his time and to contemporary social 
science and politics. About xis. net 

MASARYK 

Selected Readings from his Sociological Works, edited, with an Introduction, 
by JOSEPH DOPPLER, D,PhiL 

About 65. net 
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